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THE LUXEMBOURG PICTURE 
GALLERY. 


By THOMAS HAYES. 


Fe Palais du Luxembourg was 


erected in Paris in 1615-20 for 

Marie de Meédicis by Jacques 
Debrosse, one of the ablest French archi- 
tects of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It occupies the site of the old 
Hétel de Luxembourg, a mansion from 
which it derives its name. It bears some 
resemblance to the palaces of Florence, 
and particularly to the court of the Pitti 
Palace, Marie’s ancestral home, but it is 
at the same time an unmistakably French 
creation. The palace continued to be a 
royal residence down to the Revolution. 
Its last agcupant, the Count of Provence, 
afterwards Louis XVIII., left it in June, 
1791. The Convention converted it into 
a State prison. In 1795 the building 
was named the Palais du Directoire, and 
afterwards, in 1799, the Palais du Con- 
sulat. The Consulate, however, sat here 
for a short period only, as Bonaparte 
removed his residence to the Tuileries in 
February, 1800. 

During the first empire the palace was 
occupied by the senate. After the 
Restoration, and under Louis Philippe, 
the Chamber of Peers met here. From 
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1852 to 1870 it was named the Palais du 
Sénat, that body having again sat here 
during the second empire. It was next 
occupied by the offices of the Préfet de la 
Seine, after the destruction of the Hétel 
de Ville; but in 1879, on the return of 
the Chambers to Paris, the senate resumed 
its old quarters here. The president of 
the senate resides in the wing called the 
Petit-Luxembourg, to the right of the 
principal fagade. This wing, too, was 
probably built for Marie de Médicis. 
Part of the palace is occupied by the 
Musée du Luxembourg, which is open to 
the public daily, except Mondays. The 
picture gallery which contains a collec- 
tion of works of living artists, consisting 
of paintings, sculptures, drawings, én- 
gravings, and lithographs, has since 1886 


occupied a new building to the west of the 


Petit-Luxembourg, on the left side of the 
Rue Vaugirard. The works of the most 


* distinguished masters are generally trans- 


ferred to the Louvre, or sent to provincial 
galleries, about ten years after their 
death; so that a comprehensive survey 
of modern French art cannot be obtained 
in one place. The arrangement of the. 





























































THE LUXEMBOURG 


works is often changed, and space being 
limited, I must confine my remarks to a 
few of the principal subjects. Our frontis- 
piece shows only a part of W. Bou- 
guereau’s famous picture of “ The Virgin 
Mary as Consoler.” It was painted in 
1877. On the step of the throne on 
which the Virgin is seated are the words 
“ MATER AFFLI[CTORU]M.” 

In Jean Cazin’s picture, “ Ishmael,” we 
have one 
of the 
most suc- 
cessful re- 
presenta- 
tions of 
this inci- 
dent ever 
painted. 
The op- 
pressive 
heat and 
loneliness 
of the 
wilder- 
ness, the 
despair of 
Hagar, are 
all won- 
derfully 
rendered. 

Tony 
Robert 
Fleury’s 
picture of 
“ The Last 
Days of 
Corinth” is 
a thought- 
ful concep- 
tion, full 
of drama- 
tic senti- 
ment. It 
depicts the final scene in the destruc- 
tion of Corinth after the subjugation of 
Macedonia and Achaia. Mummius, who 
had been elected consul for the year B.c. 


ISHMAEL. 


146, took command against the Achzans * 


when the Roman army reached Megara. 
Mummius had no sympathies with the 
Greeks ; he was a man without educa- 
tion, and all he desired was laurels for 
himself, and treasures for Rome. Dizus 
was commander of the Achzans; and 
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having enlisted all the slave population 
capable of bearing arms, to the number 
of 12,000, he assembled his army in the 
neighbourhood of Corinth, fancying that 
he should be able to defend the isthmus. 
All proposals of peace had been treated 
by him with the utmost contempt and 
recklessness. But in the valley of Leuco- 
petra the Achzans were so completely 
defeated that it was impossible for them 
to face 
the enemy 
again. 
The army 
‘mn. 4146 
flight past 
Corinth 
alarmed 
the in- 
ha bitants 
of that 
city so 
much that 
they also 
took re- 
fuge in 
the neigh 
bouring 
hills. 
Diegus 
himself 
fledto 
Megalo- 
polis, 
where he 
killed his 
wife, and 
burnt him- 
self with 
his whole 
household. 
rf the 
third day. 
after the 
battle, Mummius entered Corinth, which 
was filled with the most splendid works 
of Grecian art. The Romans indulged 
in unrestrained plunders, and then re- 
duced the town to a heap of ashes. The 
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Jean Ch. Cazin. 


-remaining part of the male population 


was put to the sword, while the females 
and children were sold asslaves. © Thebes 
and Chalcis experienced the same fate. 
All the costly treasures accumulated at 
Corinth, which had not been destroyed 
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leury in the Luxembourg Museum, Paris. 
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by the conquerors, were shipped to Rome ; 
and the rudeness and ignorance of Mum- 
mius were strikingly illustrated by his 
telling the sailors that, if any of the 
works of art should be lost or damaged 
during the voyage, they would have to 
restore them at their own expense. 

“ A Corner of the Studio ” is a painting 


A CORNER OF THE STUDIO. 


of a sculptor’s workroom, with the artist 
at work on a relief of the “ Triumph of 
Silenus,” and the half-clad model sitting 
by his side. 

In J. J. A. Lecomte-du-Nouy’s highly 
dramatic picture of “The Bearer of Evil 
Tidings” we are taken back to the days 
of the Pharaohs. The king, defiant of 
fate, has slain the messengers of mis- 
fortune ; his autocratic mind cannot 
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acknowledge failure of his plans. His 
hopes are all fixed in the distant horizon 
towards which he looks so intently. 

The story of Tamar is told in the 


thirteenth chapter of the Second Book of 
Samuel, a story of cruel incest and of a 
bloody atonement, if atonement can ever 
be made for a crime so repulsive to every 


J. E. Dantan 


modern sense of decency and of the 
sanctity of family ties. "We must remem- 
ber, however, that the primitive passions 
of humanity were, in those days of nomad 
life, more unrestrained than in our times, 
when, after centuries of refining influences, 
an instinctive check has been evolved 
upon the cruder likeness that mankind 
once bore to the lower animals. The 
sense of right was strong enough, however, 
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342 THE LUXEMBOURG 
in the days of David to make incest a 
crime under the Hebrew law, and Tamar 
sought, but in vain, to make her step- 
brother, Amnon, sensible of the sin he 
was committing against the written law 
when he took advantage of her weakness. 
Both Tamar and Amnon were children of 
David, but not by the same mother, and 
Tamar had gone to Amnon, who had 
given out that he was ill, to prepare for 
him some nourishing and appetising food. 
Sending his servants away, Amnon forced 


TAMAR. 


her to his will, heedless of her cries and 
reproaches. Then a feeling of revulsion 
towards his unhappy victim took the 
place of insensate passion in the breast of 
Amnon, and, filled with hate for the 
woman whose mere presence was an 
accusation, he thundered for his servants 
to turn her out of his house and bolt the 
door upon her. This is the moment 
seized by Cabanel for his painting, a 
moment when Tamar, utterly prostrate 
by the sense of shame, feeling herself an 
outcast for ever, swoons on the knees of 
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her betrayer, while he, with staring eyes 
and outstretched hand and clutching 
fingers, with the impulse to strike her 
from him, shouts for his attendants to rid 
him of her presence. We know his fate— 
how Absalom, Tamar’s brother, inveigled 
him to go forth with the shearers, and in 
the remote pastures put the incestuous 
beast to death. It is a cruel story, a 
story wherein we trace the savage inheri- 
tance of man from the wild creatures of 
the earth, and yet the dawning of a_ finer 





Cabanel. 


and nobler type of humanity. It is a 
story, too, that throws a flood of light 
upon the rude habits of life. and thought 
amongst a people emerging from barbar- 
ism into a fuller sense of man’s relations 
to his fellow-men, one that illustrates the 
primitive principle of retribution through 
personal vefigeance, not yet dead, indeed, 
amongst even the most advanced of 
nations. 

E. Detaille’s picture of “The Dream” 
shows a regiment of infantry sleeping in 
their grey blankets on a wide plain over 
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which"dawn is just breaking. In the sky 
is depicted a dream of glory of one, per- 
haps, on his first campaign. In his vision 
defiles a long procession of the great 
armies of France, the heroes of revolution- 
ary days, of the empire, of Africa and the 
Crimea. 

“Visiting Day” represents a scene in 
a French 
children’s 
hospital. 
There is a 
note of 
contrast in 
the half- 
shy atti- 
tude of the 
father in 
the fore- 
ground 
and the 
abandon of 
the greet- 
ing of the 
mother 
and child 
at the next 
bed. 

J.P. Lau- 
rens’ paint- 
ing, “Ex- 
communi- 
cation of 
King Ro- 
bert of 
France,” 
represents 
a well- 
known in- 
cident in 
French 
history. 
The King, 
surnamed 
THE WISE 
or the Devout, was the son of Hugh 
Capet, and, on his father’s death in 996, 
ascended the vacant throne. 

Although in doing_so he encountered 
no opposition, his subsequent reign was 
less tranquil than his predecessor’s. He 
had married in 995, in opposition to the 
canons of the church, Bertha of Burgundy, 
widow of Eudes, Count of Blois, and his 
own cousin in the fourth degree, for one 
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of whose children he had also stood god- 
father. In these circumstances Pope 
Gregory V. excommunicated Robert, and 
laid the kingdom under an interdict. The 
French sovereign was obliged to yield. 
With the profoundest regret he separated 
from Bertha in 998, and thereafter 
espoused Constance, daughter of the Count 
of Tou- 
louse, a 
haughty 
and vin- 
dictive 
princess, 
but said to 
be one of 
the great- 
est beau- 
ties of her 
time. In 
1022 Ro- 
bert asso- 
ciated his 
eldest son 
Hugh with 
himself in 
the regal 
power. 
The cru- 
elty of his 
mother, 
however, 
soon drove 
Hugh to 
revolt. 
His father 
subdued 
and _par- 
doned him, 
and on his 
decease 
not long 
after, he 
elevated 
his second 
son Henry in his stead. Constance pre- 
ferred the third son Robert, and his 
behaviour forced Henry, like his elder 
brother before him, to rebellion. It also 
was suppressed, and this was speedily 
followed by the death of King Robert, 
who expired in Melun in 1031 in the sixty- 
first year of his age. Robert was good- 
natured and gentle, and really merited 
the appellation of “ devout,” although his 


Jean Geoffroy. 
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THE RETURN. 


religion partook very largely of a super- 
stitious character. 

“The Return” is an American artist’s 
modern version of the return of the 
prodigal. The resolution to go back to 
the old home has been made too late, 
and the ragged wanderer is only in time 
to see the body of his aged mother pre- 
pared for burial. 

“The Choir Practice ” shows the young 
members of an Italian church choir prac- 


Henry Mosler. 


tising their music under the direction ofa 
priest. In the body of the church, on the 
other side of the gates, an appreciative 
audience is collected. 

There have’been many artists in France 
whose commendable object has been to 
cast a pleasing poetic halo around the 
simple annals of humble and domestic 
life. At the head of these stands J. F. 
Millet, the well-known delineator of 
peasant life, whose works are distinguished 
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THE WATERING PLACE, 
A. P. Dagnan-Bouvert. 


by their admirable union of finely-toned 
landscapes with fresh and characteristic 
figures, and by the artist’s partiality for 
depicting the peasant at work rather than 
in his moments of relaxation. Jules 
Breton, another painter of the same class, 
suffuses his village scenes with a kind of 
idealistic glow that invests them with a 
peculiar charm. His picture, “ The Return 
of the Gleaners,” is very popular, and is 
one of the best examples of 
the work of this artist. In 
the pale evening light a com- 
pany of gleaners is responding 
to the call of the field-guard 
to withdraw from the denuded 
corn - field. Rustic life in 
different provinces of France 
has been admirably illus- 
trated by A. P. Dagnan- 
Bouvert, whose picture ofa 
Breton lad watering his team 
is here reproduced, Gustave 
Brion, E. Leroux, and Julien 
Dupré. The last artist’s 
picture, “The White Cow,’ 
shows us a young girl milking 
a white cow, on a sunny spot 
in front of a farm building, 
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THE WHITE Cow. 






under the direction of a woman standing 
in the shadow of the house. 

Judging by the works of British artists 
in the Luxembourg, the French Govern- 
ment cannot be taxed with indifference 
to British art. The purchases of recent 
years include works by Mr. Charles Con- 
der, Mr. Tom Robertson, Mr. William 
Strang, Mr. F. Spenlove-Spenlove and 
others. 

The picture gallery was first opened to 
the public in the days of the ancien 
végime. Public galleries had existed at 
the Louvre and elsewhere, but the pictures 
were the property of the king, and only 
decorated royal palaces. In 1750 an 
attempt had been made to popularise 
some of these treasures. One hundred 
and ten pictures from the royal collec- 
tion had been placed in the Luxembourg, 
and the public was admitted twice a 
week to see them. 

The collection now in the galleries of 
the Louvre was begun at the Luxembourg, 
and only removed in1779. In 1802 anew 
gallery was begun at the Luxembourg, 
but in 1815 its pictures were removed to 
the Louvre to fill the places of those 
restored to their rightful owners by .the 
allies. It was Louis XVIII. who ordered 
that the Luxembourg should receive 
such works of livmg artists as were 
acquired by the State, and now the 
Luxembourg picture gallery enables us 
to make acquaintance with most styles 
of French art. 





‘Julien Dupré. 
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¢¢ | T will be the most marvellous book 
ever written,’ said the Author 
impressively, his eyes fixed on his 
friend’s beautiful, eager face. 

The man whose mind had evolved the 
wondrous plot looked up, flushing with 
pleasure—commendation from such a 
critic filled him with unwonted con- 
fidence. 

“Yes, the tale is good, but all depends 
on the telling,” proceeded the Author, 
modifying his first expression. Then, 
still with that long, reflective glance, he 
queried abruptly: “Can you do it?” 

The question was calculated to destroy 
any lingering self-satisfaction that his 
former approval might have called forth, 
but his friend took this frankness, born of 
brotherhood, sweet temperedly. 

“It has been with me so long,” he said, 
dreamily, throwing his head back on the 
cushions of his comfortable chair,. “I 
know it almost by heart; every situation, 
every character, has been thought out 
during my long, dreary, sleepless nights. 
It has kept me alive, I think. Yes, lam 
sure [ can write it. Only a little more 
strength, please God—bodily strength— 
and it shall bring me fame!” 

The light of conviction shone in his 
wide, bright eyes, its intensity making 
his wan face look still more fragile. “A 
case of mind versus body,” thought the 
Author, marking the sunken cheeks and 
difficult respiration ; “and a very unequal 
contest.” 

The conversation drifted on desultorily 
for a while; the invalid ended it by a 
long fit of coughing which brought his 
wife in, hot and anxious, from her house- 
hold duties. She was one of those busy, 
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practical women, of little sentiment, 
who seem to attract men of dreamy, 
imaginative dispositions, whose best 
thoughts are given to impossible—or 
rather, unapproachable—ideals. 

“You have been letting him talk too 
much,” she said, tartly, pouring some 
medicine in a glass, with an accurate 
eye. 

She scolded her husband seriously, as 
one would a naughty child, and he gulped 
it down meekly with the mixture, and a 
grateful remembrance of the underlying 
fondness that softened the lashes of her 
sharp tongue. Secretly amused, the 
Author watched the motherly ministra- 
tions that made his friend look so helpless 
—the deft patting of cushions, and hurried, 
incessant attentions—and congratulated 
himself on the possession of sound lungs 
and a bachelor household. Again he 
wondered at the power of that gentle 
mind to conceive and detail the story 
that had just been revealed to him. Its 
strong individuality surprised him; for 
all his rising celebrity, he found himself 
envying it. 

At leave-taking his friend began 
on it again—uiging him to. secrecy— 
pointing out some subtle discrepancy 
which he intended smoothing away—but 
his wife terminated the earnest discourse 
with an impatient: “Come, come, you 
are tiring us as well as yourself.” 

In the hall her manner changed: the 
former briskness vanishing into a_despair- 
ing lassitude, the busy frown deepening 
to a line of care. There was a note of 
appeal in her whispered question : 

“Do you find him much changed ?” 

The Author, in common with most 
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men, feeling awkward in a sick room, did 
not visit his friend very frequently. He 
had certainly found him greatly altered, 
and recalled the shock he had experienced 
at to-day’s greeting. 

“Well, it is some time since I was 
here,” he began, evasively. 

“ The doctor says he won't live through 
the autumn,” she said, tremulously. “It’s 
consumption.” 

The announcement was not unexpected. 
A good many sympathetic phrases passed 
through the Author’s mind that his pen 


“Oh, it is good that his mind is occu- 
pied,” she answered, hurriedly, “ but he 
will never write this new story now, poor 
fellow.” 

* * * * * 

The Author was suffering from a com- 
bination of evils, want of rest and want 
of money being predominant. He was 
harried by debts, and obliged to econo- 
mise uncomfortably; the publishers 
pressed him for copy—and here was a 
chance of gaining peace and comfort— 
but a gradual cloudiness of thought and 


—— 
— 
hommes 


“ You have been letting him talk too much,” she said, tartly. 


had often fluently expressed; they did 
not come so readily to his tongue, and 
when he raised his eyes again, the 
moment for condolence had gone. His 
friend’s wife stood with her hand on the 
lock—an unmusical call from below 
bringing the colour in her cheeks. 

“T am awfully sorry,” he said, pressing 
her fingers. ‘“ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she echoed, half closing 
the door. 

On the doorstep, an unaccountable 
impulse made him turn back, asking : 

“Has he written anything lately? He 
hardly seems strong enough.” 
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difficulty of expression had hinted an 
overtaxed brain, and kept him uneasily 
wandering from friend to friend in search 
of diversion, alas, only to hear some story 
of journalistic disappointment or depres- 
sion, to. make him fearful of his own 
future. The need of constantly keeping 
before the public, the dread of being 
distanced and forgotten, urged the begin- 
ning of a new novel. To-night, with the 
blank foolscap before him, he became 
irritably aware that the theme of his 
book was a hackneyed one, to be cun- 
ningly twisted and altered into a sSem- 
blance of originality. Its  triteness 
c 
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troubled him, with the memory of his 
friend’s unwritten triumph still in his 
mind. 

He conned over the first few pages, and 
yawned, then listlessly began a fresh 
chapter. After a few sentences, he threw 
down his pen. In spite of his very ear- 
nest intention mentally to develop and 
improve the plot of his novel, his thoughts 
would drift to.the other, confirming a 
perverse conviction that he could have 
written—could still bring the bright idea 
he had not created toa perfection hitherto 
unattained by any writer of the day. A 
great deal depended on the beginning. 
He did not quite agree with his friend’s 
conception of it—in fact, he feared that it 
would hardly receive full justice. 

Suddenly inspired, the Author sprang up, 
and seated himself at the desk. He would 
commence it as it ought to be commenced, 
and convince his friend with written testi- 
mony. The poor fellow would be so 
grateful. 

He wrote rapidly, far on into the night, 
absorbed as he had never been before. 
The house grew silent; the clatter of 
passing vehicles and bewildering footsteps 
rarer. His eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment, his lips half framing the wonderful 
imaginary dialogue, he worked inces- 
santly. The story had grown magically, 
but he dared not leave it, fearing to break 
the spell of renewed strength and eleva- 
tion that thrilled his very soul. Only a 
sudden spurt and flicker of the dimming 
lamp made him look up and hastily 
gather the scattered pages together. 
Running his fingers through his rumpled 
hair, he glanced round the dark room 
with a startled air. A final flare of the 
spluttering wick disclosed a chaos of 
fallen papers—the leaves of his own novel. 
He stared stupidly at the neat lines of his 
uninspired labour. 

Then he stooped and tore them through 
and through. 

One autumn morning the Author laid 
down his pen with a sigh—his self- 
imposed task was ended. He had devoted 
himself to its completion with strange 
passion; only, while writing, he dis- 
covered that neither plot, situation, nor 
character could be advantageously altered 
—he simply gave expression to the 
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intellectual masterpiece. And with his 
love of it mingled a fierce jealousy—a 
greediness of its excellence; he dreaded 
to picture its sure success. But to what 
end had he exhausted himself with en- 
thusiasm, laying aside his legitimate 
labour, heedless of flying hours and 
accumulating debts? There would be no 
thanks for him; only cold words and 
lifted eyebrows, and, perhaps, a dwindling 
friendship. He might wait till the 
autumn was over, certainly—it would 
not seem robbery to claim it then. But 
the idea was one to be stifled into the 
inmost recesses of his soul—meanwhile, a 
more honourable feeling prevailed. He 
would take it to his friend, and, suggest- 
ing collaboration in a few preliminary 
hints, finally show him the completed 
work, and propose a division of profits. 
But he could not doubt in his friend the 
existence of the same fervour and jealousy 
that he himself experienced—without the 
right to feel it. There was every proba- 
bility of his own attempt being consigned 
to the flames,—but he nerved himself and 
set off in the direction of his friend's 
house, walking with a dejected air the 
silent wayside near his destination. 

At the gate of the dull-bricked villa, 
he suddenly faced the invalid’s wife, 
bonneted and cloaked. 

“You can’t: see him to-day,” she said, 
after a brief greeting ; “we are starting 
on a sea voyage to-morrow, and he must 
husband the little strength he has left for 
the journey.” 

“T am so sorry,” said the Author, 
absently. “I ought to have come before, 
but I have been so busy. I wanted toask 
him ¥ 

“That is just why I will not let you 
see him,” she interrupted bluntly; 
“ talking tires him, and he will talk. He 
has no idea how ill he is.” ; 

“‘] hope he is no worse ?” 

“This is the last chance.” 

They had arrived atthe end of the 
street, where their paths diverged. He 
clasped her hand warmly, his eyes seeking 
her troubled face. 

“ Well, good-bye. Tell your husband I 
wish him a pleasant voyage and a speedy 
recovery.” 

She strove to answer, then shook her 
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head, 
onward. 
The Author stood where 
she had left him, still 
holding the bundle of 
manuscript. She would 
take his message, perhaps, 
and save him a disagree- 
able duty. Should he run 
after her? She had already 
passed out of sight. Was 
it a duty, after all, or was 
he merely magnifying the 
premature realisation of 
this literary legacy into 
an unpardonable sin ? 
Still debating these 
unanswerable queries, he 
turned slowly homeward. 
In the evening the 
mental struggle was suc- 
ceeded by a feeling of 
peaceful relief that the 
Author had not experi- 
enced for a long time. 
The afternoon had been 
eventful enough—indeed, 
at one timehad threatened 
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the little pleading voice 
that drowns awakening 
conscience with a flow of 
welcome sophistry—had 
settled the irksome argu- 
ments at last. There had 
been a stormy interview with an impatient 
creditor, who could not be prevailed upon 
to leave without a distinct promise of 
payment within four-and-twenty hours ; 
and in the midst of his desperate reflec- 
tions on the man’s unpleasant threats, 
and the impossibility of keeping his 
word, his good friend the publisher had 
entered—the bland and smiling chaperon 
of his literary debfét. After a short 
struggle, thé thought of extrication from 
his present predicament prevailed, and 
the manuscript was submitted and talked 
over, the publisher enthusiastically ex- 
pressing his approval of the synopsis 
which the Author gave with kindling 
eyes and heightened colour. It was 
evident that he;wished to secure what he 
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confidently prophesied would be 
success of the season.” 

The reading aloud of one or two 
critical chapters led to a definite offer, 
generous enough to lighten the Author’s 
burdens for some time to come. The 
latter, shrewdly surmising the probable 
worth of the work, stipulated for a larger 
sum and a preliminary cheque, and, after 
some gentle fencing, both were agreed to. 
A hospitable tray appeared, and they 
drank to the fame of the book, which 
was then tenderly transferred to its new 
owner. 

The creditor’s claim was satisfied ; the 
immediate irritating need of money was 
relieved ; the terrible strain of writing 
without inspiration no longer troubled 
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him. The long-desired interval had 
come, and the Author stretched himself 
luxuriously in his easy chair, and took 
up the latest number of his favourite 
magazine. 

But a miserable consciousness of 
deception prevented the concentration of 
his thoughts ; he was soon forced into the 
mental contest of self-accusation and 
justification that always follows a dis- 
honourable deed. 

He now became mindful of the risk he 
ran. Though it seemed hateful to specu- 
late on the sad contingency, he felt sure 
that his friend would never live to see the 
publication of the plot he felt such pride 
in. What if the wife read and recognised 
it? In spite of her rough and ready 
manner, she was a favourite in the 
Bohemian circle he frequented, and could, 
with proof of his unlawful appropriation, 
readily enlist its sympathy against him. 
But he remembered, with a sigh of relief, 
that she was essentially a domestic 
woman. He had never heard her discuss 
books, and her husband had told him she 
had neither the time nor the inclination 
to interest herself in literature, except 
from a pecuniary point of view. The 
Author felt he must still make amends. 
His eyes brightened with a sudden resolu- 
tion. During the first monthsof her widow- 
hood he would be able to make monetary 
reparation in the shape of an anonymous 
sum, representing half the profits gleaned 
from the sale of the joint masterpiece. 
With the certainty of having arrived at a 
generous and unselfish determination— 
one that would indirectly benefit his 
friend far more than his original intention 
—he banished all bewildering reproaches 
of conscience for clandestine dealing, and 
slept through the long night, undisturbed 
by any doubts for the future he had 
formed. 

Returning from a satisfactory three 
weeks’ shooting in Scotland, the Author, 
laying aside his newspaper, looked idly 
out of the carriage window at the sunset- 
reddened panorama, now slowly fading 
to a neutral grayness. Near a rugged 
line of coast, tall masts stood out stiffly 


against the streaked sky. They reminded: 


him of the friend who had gone sail- 
ing, probably only to prolong his hopes 
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and his suffering. Some tender feeling of 
love and remorse rose in his heart as he 
recalled the earnest, wistful face he 
should see no more; but he put it from 
him, dwelling with specious pleasure on 
his own intended benevolence. 

A bundle of letters and volumes 
awaited him on his arrival—unwelcome 
reminders of deferred correspondence and 
hurried reviews. With the aid of a 
cigarette and a cup of black coffee, the 
Author prepared to look them over. Sin- 
gularly enough, on the first one he took 
up, he recognised the tremulous hand- 
writing of his friend. It bore a foreign 
postmark, he noted. He laid it aside to 
read at leisure, not without an uneasy 
foreboding. Rapidly glancing through 
the others, he selected the most impor- 
tant, anxiously wondering what the 
publishers had to say. He opened it 
deftlv—his eyes dilating as he read the 
cold, curt lines :— 


‘* DEAR Sir,—We forward a book that has just 
been published and is likely to be well received. 
Excepting that it appears under a different title, 
it is in plot, character, and situation the exac 
counterpart of the work we intended purchasing 
from you. We are astonished to note that it 
bears your friend’s name, and, strangely enough, 
is dedicated to you in affectionate terms. Before 
proceeding with our preparations for the publica- 
tion of your MS. we await your explanation of 
this extraordinary coincidence.—We are, yours 
faithfully, —_—  —..” 


The Author’s face was ghastly as he 
unfolded his friend’s letter—his clouded 
eyes only caught a few lines, his hopes 
falling, one by one, as their meaning 
became clear. 

“] began it directly after you came to 
see me in May. You will be pleased 
to see that I have made the attempt. 
I kept it a secret on purpose to surprise 
you.” 

The Author sought the book machani- 
cally, opening it with trembling, awk- 
ward fingers. And, with the bitter feel- 
ings of despair and disappointment, 
mingled a fnaddening sense of unworthi- 
ness, aS he read the simple dedication 
that told of a strong and tender trust :— 


“TO MY DEAR FRIEND AND FELLOW- 
wWRritaa,— = WHOSE WORDS OF 
PRAISE ENCOURAGED ME TO MAKE THIS 


LAST EFFORT.” 
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HE Celtic race, with their lively 
o 2 imagination and keen sense of 
the ludicrous are pre-eminently 
humorous, and the Cornishman is not 
least so. The unintentional or uncon- 
scious type of humour to be found west 
of the Tamar isnot, perhaps, differentiated 
from that to be met with else- 
where. Such instances, however, are 
very diverting. The magistrate at the 
Liskeard Police Court might well have 
excused the laughter which greeted the 
remark of a police witness only a short 
time ago, who said \with all seriousness : 
“He was drunk, your Honour, and 
couldn’t stand. I told him to go away, 
and as he wouldn’t, I locked him up.” 
The laugh in another Court was against 
the solicitor who severely asked, “ Were 
you present when you heard this?” 
Mixed metaphors are not a peculiar, 
nor indeed a common, failing of the 
Cornishman, but a certain eloquent town 
councillor quite recently got entangled 
when, in the course of a protracted debate 
on the momentous subject of the local 
dustbins, he declared indignantly, “It is 
time we put our foot down with a loud 
voice.” In a more distinguished parlia- 
ment, to wit in the House of Commons, 
it was a Cornish M.P., and a Cornishman, 
who a year or two since, in a speech on 
Mr. Asquith’s amendment to the Address 
on the fiscal question, acquired sudden 
and unexpected parliamentary distinction 
by employing a phrase which by common 
consent ranked among the classics of the 
kind. “The Government,” he said, 
“have no right to throw the fiscal 
question into the melting-pot, to see who 
will catch hold of the handle of the ship 
of State.” 


By E. WHITFIELD CROFTS, 
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These authentic stories are amusing, 
but they have no distinctively Cornish 
flavour. The humour of the western 
duchy is indebted not a little to the 
dialect or vernacular in which it is 
expressed, and if to this, when set in cold 
print, could be added the strange sing- 
song intonation of the common people, 
the stories would gain immeasurably. 
The Cornishman is an excellent raconteur 
and relates a story with telling gravity 
and the keenest appreciation of its subtle 
points. 

Here is an example :— 

Zac: “Do’ee b'l’eve et’ll bring good 
luck you, ef you do kip a rabbut’s 
foot en your pockut ?” 

Jock: “Naw, I doan’t. I carr’d wan 
‘bout weth me I ded th’ day I prepoased 
to my awld wumman.” 

And again :— 

“Gwain to larn your boy the fiddle, 
are ’ee?” 

“in” 

“He wain’t never play the fiddle 
t’ all.” 

“’Ow shouldn’t aw?” 

“*Cos his head’s too big.” 

“Go on with ’ee. The bigger head 
he’s got, the more tunes he’ll hold.” 

I mentioned wit just now, and, by the 
way, may say that Cornwall has pro- 
duced some wits of outstanding merit, 
head and shoulders above them all 
towering Samuel Foote the dramatist and 
“the Cornish wit” par excellence, one of 
the few men who, by the dexterity of his 
tongue, could even set a-laughing the 
erudite and weighty Dr. Johnson, whose 
risible muscles were not remarkable for 
their flexibility. Foote’s wit was nor- 
mally of the very mordant order, and he 
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shared the fate of most smart wits by 
making more enemies than friends. 
Anecdotes of Foote, true and otherwise, 
are innumerable. As a sample of his 
quality the following jeu d’esprit may be 
quoted, and it is authentic. 

A physician once quarrelling with 
him, swore in a great rage that he would 
be the death of him. ‘Never, my dear 
friend,” replied Foote, “ for I shall never 
take your physic.” 

The bucolic Cornishman is not dis- 
tinguished for stupidity ; quite the reverse 
indeed. His native shrewdness and 
aplomb mark him out as a_ superior 
member of the genus yokel. It is, per- 
haps, no new observation that the nearer 
one approaches the British metropolis 
the more loutish and unintelligent the 
rustics seem to become. ‘This is scarcely 
explicable. The peasantry of the home 
counties, of, say, Suffolk, Sussex and parts 
of Essex are unadulterated bumpkins 
with more often than not scarcely a 
suspicion of an idea in their heads, while 
their attempts at humour, if such it can 
be termed, are the essence of inanity and 
puerility. 

Not so, as I have said, is it with the 
Cornish countryman, although for cen- 
turies he has been isolated from the busy 
and progressive world in his far away 
bit of peninsula, the great tide of life, 
the whirl of events all through the years, 
having passed him by. The miners and 
fisherfolk by the very nature of their 
callings which demand energy, resource, 
forethought and adaptation to constantly 
altering circumstances, are intelligent 
and shrewd above the average of lowly 
toilers, and the agricultural labourer is 
not far behind them. The proverbs of 
Cornwall, those concentrated packets of 
the wisdom of the people, are a witness 
to his keen mental perceptivity and are 
redolent of humour and droll conceits ; 
there is nothing boorish or brainless 
about them, and even the corrupted form 
of speech is a consequence of the irrup- 
tion of the less musical tongue of the 
Sassenach which resulted in the ‘extinc- 
tion of a beautiful language. 

Just a few of these proverbs to illustrate 
this innate sense of humour :— 

“Hurried in mind like Pomeroy’s cat,” 
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is a capital proverb pointing to a fact in 
natural history—i.e., the high irritability 
of this domestic pet. 

“Helpen Joe” is, in some parts, still 
a common phrase meaning “doing 
nothing.” 

“Like Malachi’s cheeld, choke full o’ 
sense”’ is applied derisively to anyone 
boasting of himself or of his children. 

“Where cobwebs are plenty, kisses are 
scarce,” says another. 

“As knowing as Kate Mullet, and she 
was hanged for a fool,” could appro- 
priately be applied to a stupid person. 

“Theer’s no depending on the moon, 
as Uncle Jacky Bennetts said when 
he lighted a lantern on a moonlight 
night.” 

‘Quietness is the best noise, as Uncle 
Johnny said when he knocked down his 
wife.” Uncle, by the way, is commonly 
used in Cornwall as a term of endear- 
ment. 

“Like a toad under a harrow, doan’t 
knaw whichee corse to steer” is a capital 
description of anyone in a quandary. 

The humorous element is certainly not 
wanting in the following story, and it 
goes to exemplify furthermore the 
markedly canny trait so noticeable in 
the Cornishman’s character. 

A small peasant farmer down St. Just 
way had a difference with a neighbour 
and went to law. In the course of con- 
versation with his solicitor he suggested 
sending the magistrate a couple of fine 


ducks. “Good gracious, no! ” exclaimed 
the solicitor. ‘If you do you'll lose the 
case.” In due course the case came on 


and was tried, and judgment was given 
in his favour. He then returned to the 
solicitor and said: “I sent in the ducks.” 
Astonishment on the part of the lawyer 
changed to admiration when his client 
continued: “ Aw, but I sent ’em in t’other 
chap’s name.” 

Another story, equally good, which 
has been handed down amongst the 
butchers of Penzance from father to son, 
tells of the lawyer’s smartness at the 
expense of an overcute townsman. A 
Penzance lawyer owned a large dog 
which was addicted to stealing joints 
of meat from the stalls in the market. 
One day one of the butchers sought an 
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interview with the owner of the dog, 
when the following colloquy ensued :— 

“Please, sir,” asked the butcher, 
“could I sue the owner of a dog for a leg 
of mutton stolen from my stall?” 

“Certainly, my good man,” replied 
the man of law. 

“ Then, please sir, the dog is yours, and 
the price of the mutton is 4s.” 

The money was paid, and the man 
was leaving in triumph, when he was 
called back by these words :— 

“Stay a moment, my good fellow; a 
lawyer's consultation is 6s. 8d. You 
owe me the difference.” 

And this sum the discomfited butcher 
had to pay. 

Apropos of lawyers, here is a story of 
kissing, the truth of which can be vouched 
for. At Falmouth in former days there 
resided a whole colony of Quakers, and 
a temperance hotel was kept there by a 
pretty Quakeress. A barrister, evidently 
of an impressionable and determined 
nature, stayed at the house overnight, 
and just before leaving by coach on the 
following morning he approached the 
charming landlady and, with great pré- 
sumption, declared he could not think of 
leaving without giving her a kiss. 
“ Friend,” said she, “‘thee must not do it.” 
“Oh, by Jove, I will though!” replied 
the infatuated limb of the law. ‘“ Well, 
friend,” she replied, “ as thee hast sworn, 
thee may do it, but thee must not make 
a practice of it.” 

Some traces of Irish humour are met 
with now and then among the lower 
classes of Cornwall, and it is not an easy 
matter to analyse these nuances. A 
Cornish peasant was summoned as 
witness against a boy charged with a 
slight offence. The magistrate asked the 
peasant if the boy usually spoke the 
truth. “Aw, iss,” he replied, “’ee do 
spake the truth, an’ sometimes a little 
more’n the truth.” 

In Cornwall all managers of mines are 
called captains, and they frequently 
undertake the duties of arbitrator at the 
ploughing matches which are still a 
popular form of sport in the county, 
while often as well they take a turn at 
the plough themselves, for in times past, 
when mining was slack, farming on a 
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small scale was engaged in with the 
object of eking out their all too slender 
means. 

Well, it once happened that Captain 
Joe Vivian and Captain Dick Tredinnick, 
two trusty mine captains, fell into a 
dispute as to their skill with the plough, 
and the argument ended in bets being 
made. A match was arranged and the 
sticklers appointed. On the day each 
one did his turn with the plough, and 
afterwards the umpires gave their 
decision: “ We've a seed the ploughan, 
and Cappen Joe Vivian’s ploughan was 
the worst we ever seed; but we're gwain 
to give he the prize, ‘cos Cappen Dick 
Tredinnick’s ploughan wadn’t no 
ploughan ’t’ all.” 

“ Say, Zac,” asked one Cornishman of 
another, “ can*ee tell a checken from a 
ould un?” 

“Iss, you.” 

“ How do’ee un?” 

“ By the teeth o’ coourse.” 

“ But checkens e’dn’t got no teeth.” 

“ Naw, stupid, but I belong to.” 

Cornishmen are great travellers, and 
being clever miners they are to be found 
in every mining district in the world. 
When they go abroad they are as 
clannish as when at home, and, forming 
little colonies, support each other 
“through thick and thin” ; besides, they 
are often preferred for certain kinds of 
wok owing to their superior engineering 
skill, and consequently many persons 
other than Cornishmen often try to pass 
themselves off as natives of the “ Delect- 
able Duchy,” and sometimes succeed in 
being received into the fellowship of 
“One and All.” When, however, the 
stranger is suspected of “sailing under 
false colours,” Cousin Jacky will find 
occasion to say to the new chum, “ My 
dear, ded’e ever see a duck clunk a gay?” 
Should the stranger be genuine he will 
likely enough reply, “Learn thy granny 
to lap ashes,” which is the West Country 
equivalent for teaching the same vener- 
able dame to suck eggs; but if ignorant 
of what the question means he will be 
given to understand that he is an inter- 
loper, and that they are no more deceived 
by him than a duck can be made to 
clunk (swallow) a gay (fragment of 
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broken crockery), This and other in- 
genious methods of testing the genuine- 
ness of people unknown to them indi- 
cates how the Cornishman’s ingrained 
sense of humour stands him in good 
stead when his lot is cast in other climes. 

Even the youngsters have the quality 
of humour, for I am inclined to suspect 
that the little Cornish girl was playfully 
quizzing her interlocutor when, on being 
asked “‘ Well now, can you tell me what’s 
the capital of Cornwall?” she very 
demurely made answer, “Ef you please, 
sir, ‘es the money visitors bring with 
them.” 

Another gentleman who was touring 
in Cornwall got a Roland for an Oliver 
when he tackled a small boy on the sub- 
ject of the weather. It rains more often 
than not in this part of the kingdom, 
and the inhabitants are, perhaps, excus- 
ably touchy when their overmoist climate 
is referred to. “My lad,” said the 
gentleman in question ; “ Does it always 
rain in Cornwall?” “Naw, sir,” replied 
the cherub sweetly; “sometimes et do 
snaw.” 

Almost from the cradle and quite to 
the grave this inherent humorous bent of 
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the Cornishman finds fexpression. The 
licence of a past age which permitted 
such freedom in tombstone inscriptions 
has left us many tit-bits in the form of 
quaint and, at times, sardonic humour, 
of which I give a few samples :— 


Here lies | 
Killed by a sky— 
lvocket in my eye.” 


And equally definite is this :— 


“ His end was thus— 
He was run over by a’ bus.” 


Finally—although the subject is almost 
inexhaustible—there is to be found, so I 
am told, in Penryn churchyard, this 
epitaph which contains no ambiguity, 
and makes no attempt, as the fashion so 
often is, to extol virtues which the 
deceased never possesed :— 


“ Heve lies William Smith; and what is 
somewhat varish, 
He was born, bred and hanged in this here 
parish” 


, This is engagingly frank, and that 
“somewhat” is good. 












By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


Part II. 


XI. 


SOME FURTHER TENDENCIES ON THE PART 
OF MR. BEEVERS; WITH AN OCCASIONAL 
INQUIRY INTO ZOOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 


OMING out of Mr. Beevers’ house 
into Captain Skimmings’ next 
door was like getting into port 

after a storm. There'll never be any 
sound solid peace between him and the 
neighbours until he gets put away by 
somebody. Captain Skimmings said it 
was a good job Mr. Beevers was never 
‘pointed by Government to represent this 
country abroad, or there’d be war declared 
every day in the week till he got shifted. 
There was such a thing as being a little 
bit too straightforward and truthful now- 
a-days. 

There was something in that too; for 
I mind me, Mr. Gripps once told me his 
job at the law trade wouldn’t have kept 
him a week if it wasn’t for the sympa- 
thetic element that always led off first in 
a row, and got trumped in the end by the 
real party at fault. The same with Mr. 
Beevers’ air-gun, when they hoisted cats 
over into his premises, purpose-like to 
annoy him, and then had him up for 
cruelty to animals, when he aerated them, 
in a manner of speaking, in self-defence 
of his own property. 

Of course he was in the wrong, from a 
legal point of view—although he scarcely 
missed one cat in twenty—and doubly 
wrong from a humanitarian standpoint ; 
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for he never risked a running shot, but 
always ’tracted their attention first with 
a miow-wow! before letting drive; 
which didn’t seem sportsmanlike neither, 
though more profitable from his point of 
view no doubt. 

But the strangest part of it all was Mr. 
Beevers being himself addicted to a pet 
—a tortoise, which he’d taken up with, 
and thereby ‘vaded Mr. Gripps’ clause 
again in respect of vermin. 

It was the ancientist looking old shell- 
fish I ever mind my having seen in all my 
travels; and was carved all over its back 
with letters of the greatest antiquity, as 
a proof positive of its long descent ; 
though I’m bound to think Mr. Beevers 
was a bit too over-sanguine in ’tributing 
the “N” to Noah, seeing it»was amphi- 
bious, and more likely to have stopped 
outside of the ark when it come on to 
rain, along with the fishes and such-like. 
But Mr. Beevers more than half believed 
in it, and fairly worried himself at times 
thinking over the number of masters it 
must have owned in its time, and was 
going to own for the matter of that 
before it died—if it ever died at all; and 
how it was bound to clean forget all 
about Mr. Beevers when it went crawling 
away down into posterity. It was one 
of those things you can’t make up your 
mind whether to laugh or cry over it. 

Mr. Beevers he made the most of old 
Parr, as he called it, while he could, and 
dusted him over every morning with his 
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handkerchief, as carefully as a chimney 
ornament, before letting him out to grass 
among the dandelions, which seemed to 
be his staple food in the summer months. 
What he eat in the winter, no one ever 
‘peared to know exactly, for he went 
down underground with the first frost, 
and only came up again with the next 
year’s grass. He was an amusing spec- 
tacle to watch at all times ; and Captain 
Skimmings’ monkey, I know, would have 
given worlds to have picked him up 
and examined him to see how he 
worked it. 

I’m sorry it’s got so rambly. 

I’ve taken that habit,’ l’m thinking, 
from Mr. Beevers himself, being so often 
forced into his company, and hearing 
him talk about what he was doing, and 
what he wasn’t going to do next. For 
he never stuck to a hobby long enough 
to master it, and, like a good many 
others I could tell you of, ‘peared to reap 
more solid enjoyment out of anticipating 
pleasures than in participating them 
afterwards. I daresay you have found it 
so yourself—setting up house, or writing 
a book, for instance. 

So soon as he found the photograph 
business wanted ‘tending to regularly, 
like any other profession, Mr. Beevers he 
tired of it, and took up with a type- 
writing machine instead, on account of 
his bad handwriting, and the pleasure he 
anticipated of seeing himself in print 
among his friends. 

But the best he could do after six 
weeks’ practice was mostly commas, with 
a sum in Algebra at the end of it all. 
His friends they got so tired of his corre- 
spondence after a while that they told 
him if it was all the same to him they’d 
much rather prefer his own natural hand- 
writing to double equations. 

It was a bit of a damper for a start, 
but he. persisted with it little by little, 
until at last he worked off a letter to Mr. 
Scrobey and myself that was tolerably 
readable, though there wasn’t scarcely a 
word that didn’t seem to have an impedi- 
ment about it somewhere. Mr. Scrobey, 
he said it looked like the alphabet on a 
hiccuping expedition, and begged I 
wouldn’t tell Mr. Beevers on account of 
their mutual friendship. 
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After that the bicycle craze came in, 
and Mr. Beevers, being a bit too old and 
fleshy for two wheels, without rupturing 
the tyres, went and laid out a considerable 
sum of money on a tricycle, built specially 
to order, to fit him. But he forgot to 
take the measurements of the front and 
side entrances to his house beforehand, 
and when he brought the machine home 
for housing, he found out that he’d either 
have to narrow the tricycle or widen his 
doorway by over a foot before he could 
get it in. 

I’ve heard some swearing in my time, 
but it wasn’t anything to Mr. Beevers’ 
peroration when we declined most de- 
cidedly to alter our house so as to fit his 
tricycle. 

In the end he started off back to the 
makers to have it exchanged, and got run 
into on the way by a pantechnicon on 
the one side and an ice waggon on the 
other; and might have met with a 
serious accident if so be he hadn’t been 
flung over thirty feet unsensible into a 
basement area, instead of under the 
wheels where the tricycle was disin- 
tegrated. 

That cured him. It got on his nerves. 
He wouldn’t even have touched a wheel- 
barrow after that. for fear maybe ’twould 
draw down a steam roller on to the top 
of him. 

I was nigh forgetting all about the 
Captain; not that I suppose it would 
have mattered overmuch, only being, as 
it were, the last of our tenants, I thought 
maybe it was only fit and proper to intro- 
duce you to his acquaintance. 

We found both him and his sister at 
home in the front parlour, with the ma- 
caw in its cage, tail upwards as usual, 
and trying to say something it had learnt 
in its childhood days, before the saucepan 
had turned everything intoa blank. But 
the only sound that came from him was 
a peculiarly chirping noise that was ex- 
ceedingly disinteresting to listen to, and 
minded me of that story about the two 
parrots that was locked up together of a 
night, and one of them that never left off 
talking, even in its sleep, getting worn 
out and killed by the monotony of the 
other one’s continually rasping his beak 
together—all it was ever able to do from 
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its birth. But it settled No. 1 most 
effectually, and would have settled every- 
one else in the house too, if so be they 
hadn’t dieted it on linseed meal poultices, 
and stopped it in time. It was a highly 
touching anecdote. I was told of it by 
Mr. Symcox, who got it out of a United 
States weekly newspaper ; so I shouldn’t 
be surprised if it wasn’t almost quite true. 
Mr. Symcox, he said he was a great ad- 
mirer of American writings himself, and, 
next to Shakespeare, he didn’t know of 
anyone that knew more about human and 
animal nature than Josh Billings—if he 
could only have spelt properly. That’s 
what stumped him. 

There was none of your “call again 
next week for the rent” about Captain 
Skimmings. Like the rest of them, it 
was lying there all warm and ready to be 
took up; and like the others it seemed to 
give him more real pleasure to pay it 
over and see how pleased Mary was than 
if he’d been loaning it out at fifty per 
cent. interest. 

What took his fancy more particular 
was her likeness to his little daughter that 
died when he was away at sea, and took 
all his pleasure in life away along with 
her. Her picture, enlarged to life size, 
and painted by a Japanese artist from a 
photograph he brought out with him, 
hung over the sideboard, and presented 
one of the bonniest morsels of sweet 
womanlihood you might ever expect to 
meet with outside the gates of Heaven. 
You'd never have believed hey name was 
Skimmings to see that angel face with 
the big brown eyes looking down upon 
you and loving you all over as she must 
have done the poor old man her father 
many and many a time. 

Mr. Skimmings’ heart was full of his 
little Meadowsweet, as he called her ; and 
even his sister, grim and snappy as she 
was at all times, never could hear her 
spoken of without a tear andasigh. She, 
too, saw the likeness to Mary at once, 
and called her over to her side with a 
smile (a thing out of the ordinary with 
her) and before long she had her arm 
around my darling’s waist, and was 
stroking her hand quite mothery-like ; 
while Mary she 'preciated it, and promised 
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to make her a new cap especially for _ 






Sunday wear. That warmed up the old 
lady’s heart more than it ever done since 
her sweetheart died—nigh on thirty years 
ago. 

Captain Skimmings he had a lot tosay 
about Mr. Beevers and his late goings on, 
and little enough of it to his credit. But 
it surprised and pleased us notwith- 
standing to hear that there was every 
signs of their becoming fast friends at 
last. 

The same as regards the Larkyns. 
Though always more or less friendly with 
the Skimmingses, they’d never properly 
cottoned to Mr. Beevers and his establish- 
ment till he took in a registered letter for 
them once, and stopped their gas-meter 
being carted off for arrears while they was 
away enjoying themselves at Southend. 
That was the one touch of Nature that 
was wanted to make them more kindly 
disposed one towards another—and it 
done it. 

There was another thing, said the 
Captain, that helped mainly to level them 
up on a more sociable footing towards 
one another. They hadn’t the heart, so 
they said, to keep worrying their little 
landlady’s head over their amenities and 
social backslidings ; and out of the respect 
and love which she’d engendered among 
‘em, they'd made it up among themselves 
to make things easy for her, all they could 
in their power—and they were doing of 
it now, if Mr. Beevers didn’t go and bust 
it all up for them. 

Bless their souls! we never knew that 
till Captain Skimmings told us of it con- 
fidential. And then we knew for the first 
time, too, that such relations were possible 
and common enough where the landlord 
was considerate and the tenant the same 
towards him. When that’s once proved 
there’s little necessity for a paper agree- 
ment between them, and Captain Skim- 
mings told us we'd be surprised if we 
knew the number there was (chiefly 
among the poorer classes) holding their 
houses without bond of any kind save 
that of sheer mutual affection. I don’t 
like to seem soft, but upon my life one 
can’t help feeling a bit sappy at times 
when one gets to hear of such goings on 
in London. 

After that, and while his sister and 
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Mary set about getting the tea-things 
ready, the Captain he took me out into 
the back to talk to his monkey, and start 
it off on some special performances he’d 
been at some pains to teach it; mostly 
rolling over sideways and shaking hands 
with the Captain—which it done, it 
seemed to me, more under protest than 
spontaneous-like. He asked me what I 
thought of it. I said, for a pet, I thought 
it was too much addicted to parracides to 
suit my notions as a sanitary engineer. 
My word, it was inhabited. 

But, for all that, it was a wonderful 
animal for intelligence, as far as its ex- 
pression and agility was concerned, and, 
if it is generally believed, as they say it 
is among seafarers, that they could . talk 
right enough if they wanted to, only for 
the fear of being put to work, I’m not 
surprised at it. The Captain said he’d 
read it somewheres—he’d forgotten the 
name of the paper now—that they'd tried 
it on with two of them, once, just for 
an experiment; setting them close up 
alongside of a roaring fire, and putting a 
polyglot individual into the room along 
with them to keep tally of anything they 
might have to remark about it. Captain 
Skimmings (according to the paper) told 
me that they stood the basting for a 
surprisingly long spell of time without 
showing any signs of fatigue, beyond an 
occasional sigh and a turn over and 
around like a joint that’s being cooked 
by machinery. Presently the fire it fell 
in with a crash and threw out such a 
blistering heat that it fairly scorched the 
younger of the two reptiles into immediate 
submission. 

“Suffering Pluto, Tom!” says he, 
turning around to his mate on a sudden, 
and speaking—I think the Captain said 
it was in one of the old Grecian languages 
— Suffering Pluto, Tom,” says he, “ who 
in the world do you think is going to 
stand this any longer,’ and walked 
straight out of the room. 

Neither no more, nor mo less—said 
Captain Skimmings. 

“ That's it! go on—get out, you lop- 
sided, cock-eyed bob-tailed Kalamazoo,” 
shouts the other one after him, in the 
same language, and in a perfect fury of 
rage as he rubbed the hot place on his 
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side like an old woman with the colic. 
“You've been and given the whole thing 
away! Now we'll have to work!” 

It was a particularly highly instructive 
narrative, and one that clings, so to speak, 
to one’s memory in spite of oneself. 

The Captain he said he thought he 
could turn up the very identical news- 
paper he saw it in, if I liked ; and I asked 
him to do so. 

When we got inside, afterwards, he 
started to tell it all over again to his 
sister and to Mary ; but somehow it didn’t 
seem to be the same story the way he 
was obliged to alter it for them to suit 
the proprieties of soshal life. Mr. Symcox, 
he said, in the original, it would have 
just suited the old poets to a toucher. 


XII. 


OF MATTERS NAUTICAL, PSYCHO-NAUTICAL, 
EPILOGICAL AND-—-CONCLUSORY. 


HERE are some rooms in other 

TT people’s houses that always makes 

you feel dissatisfied with your own 

appointments when you get back home 

to them and start comparisons between 
them. 

The Captain’s dining-room was just 
like that, for general uniqueness and 
comfortableness—the sitting-room was, of 
course, only for show, and not meant to 
set in, except on a Sunday, when the 
Captain mostly laid in it on a sofa, after 
dinner, according to a custom he’d con- 
tracted with abroad. 

But the dining-room, it was fitted up 
more after the style of a natural history 
museum, with plaster fishes, and shells, 
and Japanese mermaids all about the 
tables; and on the walls there was 
pictures, and photographs, and savage 
trophies of every kind that had come 
handy to him during his travels. 

It minded me on a sudden of “ Bigfoot 
the Guide, or the Chicksaw’s Curse,” 
and I felt the old feeling stealing over me 
again to gd out and camp near where he 
was, and shoot some more of the tribe 
when they wasn’t looking. 

There was an Australian boomerang 
among thé curiosities on the wall that the 
Captain sadly wanted to go out and 
throw it for me to see how it came back 


to his hand again after it hit the object 
he aimed at; but Miss Skimmings, she 
wouldn’t hear of it on no account, because 
the last time he aimed it at something 
and missed it, it came within a toucher 
of braining Mr. Beevers on the return 
voyage, to say nothing of the Captain 
himself, which it fetched up unawares 
with a clip on the back of the neck that 
well nigh put him on the permanently 
dumb list along with his unspeakable 
macaw. 

Captain Skimmings he allowed that 
was so, and said he’d take me out some 
Sunday into an open country field instead, 
and show me how they heaved it in 
Australia, if I liked to go with him, and 
I said I would, providing he took me 
along with him for the target; for I 
allowed from what Miss Skimmings said, 
that that was about the most sheltered 
place to stay in till it ended up its career. 
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There was none of your “ Call again next week for 


the rent,” about Captain Skimmings. 


Miss Skimmings, too, she reckoned, she 
said, they called it a missile, because 
nobody has ever been known yet to hit 
anything with it. 

It was a nasty wipe; only the Captain 
he wasn’t sufficiently high strung to 
’preciate it properly. 

Taking tea along with Captain Skim- 
mings in the dining-room, like we done, 
with the lockers on all sides of us, and 
his yellow, tarpaulins hanging up above 
us, was just like being at sea again, and 
made you feel quite sick almost, it was 
that romantic and seafaring-like in its 
reality. 

Besides, the Captain he looked bilious 
and swimmy about the eyes like they all 
do when you meet them on board— 
and turn you up much sooner by their 
looks than a passenger’s face would 
do ‘it. 

That bethought me, on a sudden, to 
ask him about what was often on my 
mind when I| went on a sea voyage down 
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along the east coast to Margate and back 
for the week end. 

“ Captain Skimmings,” I said, “ if it’s 
all the same to you, and not of the nature 
of a professional secret, I'd like just to 
know how it comes about that the first 
meal on board ship always gets served up 
just when she’s got well out to sea, and 
a-heaving about so that no one but 
yourself and the mate and the doctor can 
partake of it in comfort, without they 
had the stomach of a codfish, and was 
attached to a swivel like a binnacle 
lamp.” 

“Because,” said the Captain, looking 
across at me with one eye, over a round 
of toast that fairly reeked with butter, 
“because if so be we was to let you 
passengers get the start of us before we'd 
got her well out of soundings, and 
could leave the bridge, there wouldn’t be 
no dinner worth speaking of left for us to 
come down to—savvy?” 

That wanted some getting around, too. 

So I knew then for the first time why 
we sat, and sat, and sat, and watched the 
steward laying the table, and felt our 
brains ebbing and flowing in our heads 
with the lift and the tilt, and the drop of 
the ship, till it was about time to do a 
move—just when the dinner bell began 
to ring. And all because the Captain 
hadn’t passed the lightship yet, and 
reckoned the first go at the soup to be a 
specially ordained nautical perquisite, 
due only to him and the rest of his mari- 
time sect. 

But, Pll never go to sea again. I'd 
made up my mind long ago about that. 
The last time Mr. Trapley shipped me 
and Jim over to Cork, on a sanitary job, 
was a settler for us both, for good and all 
time. It was on a midwinter’s night, and 
a gale blowing enough to take your hair 
off, and no more room down below 
except for the stewards. I was suffering 
from a bad finger at the time, and Jim 
he’d got the earache in both ears. I'll 
never forget to my dying day lying under 
that tarpaulin with Jim, in the dark, and 
watching the mast-top whipping through 
the stars, and wishing I was on one: of 
them, or in a lighthouse, or something 
more solider than where we was. And 
oh, my word! when the Captain-went by 


smoking that cut Cavendish tobacco of 
his, and reeching out “’Awl—in—on— 
them—’alliards—there!” I thought I 
couldn’t live any longer. Jim, too, he 
was ’bliged to get out of bed of a rush, 
along with the tarpaulin, and never 
come back any more for the rest of the 
voyage. 

Only once I got as far as the railings, 
to see if, maybe, he hadn’t been and 
hoisted himself overboard, and I’d have 
far better stayed where I was; for there 
was just light enough to see we was 
careening sideways down a deep black 
valley, that was netted all over with 
white froth, like a sheep’s fry. 

I thought I was properly dead that 
time. I thought too, I'd better p’raps lay 
on my back where I'd fell—and done so 
for some time, until I knew I was 
travelling up and down with the tiller- 
chain. So I got up again and fell into a 
coil of tarred rope instead, and stayed 
there all night, fitting polka tunes to the 
engines, with their “ dibble, dabble, dump 
—squick ; dubble, dibble, damp—squick ; 
dabble, double, jump—squick,” and 
wondering what the “squick” was. 

Jim he reckoned to spin out the Cork 
job into midsummer, so he could come 
back to England again in thecalm. But 
even Mr. Trapley he wouldn’t give in to 
such a monstrous overcharge on a client, 
bad as he was himself in respect of extras. 
So me and my mate, we split the differ- 
ence, and came back via Holyhead, in the 
teeth of a gale that took away all the 
boats, and turned Jim’s hair grey. 

Captain Skimmings he said that was 
all right enough, but we’d have got used 
to it, no doubt, in time. He’d never have 
stopped another day at sea himself, he 
said, if it wasn’t for the passengers on 
board. They were good company to him 
always, and he was proud of that feeling 
of confidence they generally showed to- 
wards him, providing, of course, they 
didn’t overdo it, and go bothering him 
with kid-questions when he was in a hole, 
and trying to think a way out of it. 

Then the Captain he told ‘us a true 
story of what happened to him one 
homeward-bound voyage from India 
many years ago now, when he was only 
a quartermaster at the time. 











. 


They'd just left Marseilles, and it was 
a dark night, and him at the wheel, when 
there lounged up (seemingly from no- 
where) a tall, sallow, dark-haired chap, 
in a tight-buttoned frock coat, and a top 
hat, who the Captain hadn’t ever noticed 
to come on board at any of the ports, so 
far as he could remember. He stood 
alongside of the Captain for some time 
studying the compass, and muttering to 
himself, as it seemed to him, a lot of 
nonsense about “ due and proper notice,” 
and why the Company couldn’t have 
served them with a notification before- 
hand, so they could have stopped on 
shore, and waited for the next boat, 
instead of getting wet like they did; and 
so on, and a lot more besides, which the 
Captain he couldn’t make no head or tail 
of, except that bad steering and ground- 
bait always went together, which they 
objected strongly to on every moral 
principle. 

So the Captain he put him down balmy, 
and took no more notice. 

Presently the passenger he crossed over 
to port, and looked over the side, and 
ahead, and then to the starboard side, 
and gazed ahead; and then started to 
pace the deck up and down, seemingly in 
a bad way, till he caught Captain Skim- 
mings’ eye fixed upon him between points. 
Then he makes straight up to the Captain, 
and lifting his hat and, bowing with all 
the grace of a Court Chamberlain, says 
he, in a soft and insinuating voice: 

“Beg pardon, but don’t you think 
you'd better keep a little more to your 
left?” and walks off without waiting for 
a reply. 

Captain Skimmings he nearly had a 

fit. ‘ 
Off duty he made a search round for 
the party, and spoke to the purser about 
him; but none of them could bear in 
mind anyone in a long-sleeved hat and a 
frock coat ever having been seen on board 
the ship. 

That worried Captain Skimmings a 
good deal all the next day, and up till 
night time, when he took on again at the 
wheel, and saw (what he fully expected 
to see) the same party, standing aside of 
him on a sudden, and straining his eyes 
into the compass, like he’d done the night 
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before—only more anxious in his looks; 
and nonsensical in his talk than the last 
time. 

Presently he starts off (just as the 
Captain knew he would) to the port side 
first, then to the starboard, with a long 
gaze ahead into the darkness on both 
sides, and then back to the Captain again 
with the same salute, and : 

“*Scuse me, but don’t you think you 
might keep just a leetle bit more to the 
neay side?” and stalks away again 
without waiting for an answer, just like 
before. 

Captain Skimmings he got chycked 
halfway over the wheel before he could 
recover sufficient to tell the stranger what 
he thought about his recommendation. 
But he says nothing, and only waits his 
time till his watch comes on again next 
night, and then he was ready enough for 
our joker if so be he turned up again— 
and so was a few of the crew he’d been 
and warned beforehand to lie in readiness 
to come out and overhaul his visitor. 

“But he didn’t show up that night 
after all,” said the Captain, “and I never 
laid eyes on him any more from the 
second time he appeared to me till we 
arrived at Southampton ; and then there 
was no one in the faintest way resembling 
him, either in face, figure, or dress, seen 
to go ashore, though we took special pre- 
cautions to scrutinize every soul that leit 
the ship. 

“ But he was right, though, for all that, 
about her course ; and if*it hadn’t been 
for the help of Providence, and a bright 
morning, we'd have been slap on to the 
rocks by the Ushant lighthouse, and pro- 
bably drowned—the whole ship’s com- 
pany, passengers and aJl. It was a most 
miraculous escape!” ; 

I asked Captain Skimmings how he 
reckoned he could account for it. 

He said he’d been trying to think it out 
ever since and could only come to one 
conclusion about it. That the party he 
saw was no party at all, but only the 
ghostly representative of a drowned com- 
munity off the Biscay Coast, sent up 
special, as it might be, to warn him (on 
behalf of his fellow dead) that he wasn’t 
making due and proper allowance for 
currents. 
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“Only, poor chap,” said the Captain, 
“of course he had to put it in his own 
silly way, like they all do, or we might 
perhaps have thanked him for it.” 

I looked at Captain Skimmings for a 
long time after he’d said that; but his 
temperatures they appeared to remain 
abnormally the same. So I told Mary to 
ourselves, perhaps, all considered, we 
might almost believe that it was a 
ghost. 

I wondered often if Captain Skimmings 
was ever to tell a lie, what it would 
sound like in print. My stars he had a 
fertile recollection ! 

Ifhe'd have written a book about the 
redskins, there wouldn’t have been no 
need to advertise it for sale. 

Itold him all about “Bigfoot the 
Guide” and the Chicksaws, and what 
he done to them in Wild Cat Cafion 
when he ran short of am’nition, and 
asked him if he didn’t think it was next 
door to fiction it was so startlingly life- 
like. 

He said, although it wasn’t a patch on 
what he’d been through in his time—only 
of course his adventures were true, every 
one of them—seeing that the other party 
was all by himself right throughout the 
book, till he got shot and scalped in the 
last chapter, he was afraid there was an 
element of apocryphalness about it that 
didn’t seem to recommend itself, some- 
how, to his ideas of sanctitude. 

Only to think of that now! And I'd 
been setting up that book as a standard 
to go by, nearly all my life. Miss Skim- 
mings she said “ you never know !” 

We'd have stayed out the evening with 
the Captain and his sister—he was that 
interesting and instructive—if it hadn’t 
have been that the fifth cup of tea was 
just one too many for him, and punished 
him—oversetting his digestion so he 
couldn't sit down to talk to us any more 
with any degree of stability. So we was 
obliged to pass them the compliments of 
the day, and reluctantly left them to 
theirselves for the time being. 

* * * * 

That ended up the first quarter’s 
gathering—most successfully. And, just 
like it was with that quarter, so it turned 
out with all the other quarters, year in 


and year out, right up to the present time 
of writing. 

Mr. Larkyns, though he is retired now, 
and seldom even so much as shows him- 
self on the common, on account of his 
bunions and general sorefootedness from 
standing about, he doesn’t need to have 
any cause to growl over his lot. For he 
has laid a tidy little bit by for the rainy 
day that’s come at last, and can afford to 
get waited upon in turn now by the family 
he’s worked so hard to bring up all the 
days of his life. 

Mr. Parslick, he’s with them still, 
though married now to the eldest Miss 
Larkyns, and independent of having to 
do any work, through the benefit of his 
pension. But he’s not playing the trom- 
bone—at least not just now—until the 
baby’s got sufficient sense to know that 
his father don’t have to swallow a yard 
of brass every time he wants a top note. 
At present the sight of it only starts it off 
into convulsions. That pleases Mr. 
Beevers of course beyond measure, and he 
says, confidential-like to us, he hopes Mr. 
Parslick’s baby’ll never get its brain 
sufficiently set to find out where the brass 
gets to, while he’s a tenant of No. 14. It’s 
a wonder how music don’t seem to run in 
some families. 

Mr. Beevers, he’s just the same as ever, 
though, in a manner of ' speaking, more 
amenable to common sense. And, Mrs. 
Beevers, she’s got over her deafness suffi- 
cient not to acquiesce so much in every- 
thing that Mr. Beevers -lays down’ for 
gospel. He thought to kick against it at 
first, and to assert his manhood over her 
before it was too late. But he forgot 
he’d assigned everything he possessed in 
the world over to her to escape the death- 
duties and his creditors; and, by gum, if 
it hadn’t been that he restrained his tongue 
just in the nick of time she’d have given 
him a week’s notice and sacked him right 
there and then. 

If ever you want to hear what a 
rhapsody sounds like, just you go and 
knock at the door of No. 14 and ask 'em 
about King Lear—and wait for a reply. 
Mr. Garbutt, he done it for us once, all 
innocent like; and you'd have thought 
there was Black Death in the house the 
way he came up the street afterwards. 








Mr. Scrobey he’s still lodging with 
them there, just the same. And so is 
Captain Skimmings, along with his 
sister in No. 16, a® contentedly and 
happily as you’d ever wish to see any- 
one in these days of worry and fret. 
And of all the worries that they’ve 
had to put up with, or to anticipate 
having to put up with, in the near 
future, there is one that exceeds them all 
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whenever it comes into their minds, and 
they get to turning it over, and over, and 
around. 

And “that is the thoughts of the day 
that may come when their houses will 
pass away into the hands of some other 
landlord, less sympathetic, and less love- 
able than she whose heart has kept beat 
with theirs in all their troubles and all 
their joys. 


A BALLADE OF LOST LOVE. 


By ALFRED TURNER, 


Y song is born of twilight and the 
mist. 
The dearest songs are ever 
fashioned so, 
When Love creeps sadly to its shadowy 
tryst 
And steeps itself in ecstasy of woe. 
No quicken’d pulses wait the aye or no. 
"Tis ended, and the uttermost is known. 
The lamp is shattered and the lamplight 
flown. 
All that remains of the dear long ago— 
Some few stray petals from the garden 
blown. 
Ah! Heart’s Desire, why did you treat 
me so? 


Oh, Lady Fair, to my lone music list ! 

All lovers’ hearts have heard its faint 
echo. 

Sometimes the poplars by the breezes 
kis’t 


Will sigh, and sob, and waft it to and fro, 


And Jove grief-stricken pleads it cannot 
go, 

Yet pleading so it is cast roughly down. 

These are the nights with memories 
thickly sown— 

A pitying glance, a grateful touch, and Lo! 

The hungriest soul will dare the darkest 
frown. 

Ah! Heart’s Desire, why did you treat 
me so? 


Envoi. 
Forlorn am I and yet of Thee I sing. 
My Love a coronal to Thee I bring. 
Not roses red, nor cypress flowers of woe, 
But sweetest violets of early spring. 
Ah! Heart’s Desire, why did you treat me so? 
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By OSCAR 


HE expressive beauty of the stage 
pictures in Mr. Oscar Asche’s pro- 
duction of “As You Like It,” at 

His Majesty’s Theatre, will make this 
revival a lingering memory for many a 
year tocome. Whether all this charm of 
setting does not so possess the mind as to 
leave us somewhat dull of feeling for the 
action and the-poetry of the story is, how- 
ever, a question I cannot help asking. 
At all events, to me the play, apart from 
the scenes in which it moved, seemed 
oddly theatrical, as if the men and women 
who interpret the tale in Shakespeare’s 
lines were conscious that they were acting. 
‘The scenic illusion is perfect, the histri- 
onic illusion suffers. It is a curious 
speculation whether stage scenery can be 
made too realistic as a background for 
mimic action; I have felt the same thing 
when witnessing one of Shakespeare’s 
pastoral comedies performed in the open 
air, The sense of unreality in the action 
is intensified. All this may be a compli- 
ment to the setting of ‘“ As You Like It” 
at His Majesty’s, and indeed it deserves 
every compliment from that point of 
view, but it would suggest that the more 
realistic the setting, the less artistic the 
production as a whole. 

Everyone will agree, I think, that Mr. 

Asche has shown nice judgment in the 
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arrangement of the scenes. He has 
studied the play, as he studies all plays 
he produces, with a scholarly apprecia- 
tion, and he surely can ask no greater 
compliment than the critical concession 
to his interpretation of the play as a 
whole, so different from the generally 
accepted interpretation. He seems to 
think that the moment we escape from 
the court of the usurping duke into the 
forest the excursion becomes a veritable 
romp. Does it lose something of its 
poetic flavour? Never mind; only the 
melancholy Jacques can be suffered to 
indulge in hipped views of life, and that 
merely by way of contrast with the 
exuberant spirits these umbrageous paths 
create in all others who tread them. So 
even the love-sick Orlando skips joyously 
from tree to tree with his sonnets to his 
mistress’s eyebrows. He exults in his 
love ; he is of the band of lovers that 
never have a doubt. So, too, Rosalind 
is not one whit abashed by her banish- 
ment. It is a frolic; the game is “ hide- 
and-seek ;”” she abandons herself to it; 
she can’scarcely control her high spirits. 
We are even tempted to think that 
Jacques’ melancholy is a pretence, and 
that, when he gets behind the trees and 
out of sight, he cuts a caper, snaps his 
fingers, and trolls a ribald song to the 
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silences of the wood. Taken to this 
measure the production is beyond praise. 
Miss Brayton’s Rosalind is, from the end 
of the first act, a merry wood sprite, as 
frolicsome and as irresponsible as a 
squirrel. She carries us triumphantly 
with her, even though we want to protest 
that Shakespeare’s Rosalind was _ less 
tempestuous. One of the strongest, as 
well as most convincing, parts in the 
play was Mr. Brydone’s Adam, as artistic 
a performance as is ever seen on the 
stage. Miss Caldwell’s Audrey was not 
satisfactory ; Audrey was not a lodging- 
house “general.” But I doubt if we 
ever see a more finished Touchstone than 
Mr. Courtice Pounds gives us in this fine 
revival. 


If Mr. George Bernard Shaw had de- 
voted himself to historical writing, we 
should have had, judging from “Cesar 
and Cleopatra,” a series of monographs 
on historical events in which the charac- 
ters would have talked and acted like Mr. 
Shaw’s twentieth-century personages, 
while dressed in the garb, and accommo- 
dating themselves to the events, of their 
own time, whatever that might be. We 
should have had grave moral apothegms 
delivered with much unction and received 
with a grin of levity. We should be 
serious occasionally, but not for more 
than a minute or two at a time; some- 
one would always be at hand to ridicule 
pretentiousness, however exalted ; to start 
a laugh at pomposity though it might be 
enthroned; and, generally, to show up 
human nature, whatever the age of the 
world, as vapid, thin stuff, a watery mix- 
ture of arrogance and silliness. I am not 
fora moment saying that Mr. Shaw is 
not right—that we do not deserve all his 
satire, or would not be somewhat stiffened 
for heeding it more than we do. I only 
mean that Mr. Shaw’s history would have 
all the piquancy of his criticism of 
modern life, and of his raillery at modern 
conventions, mental, social, religious and 
political. It would be very vivid history, 
because his characters would be as up to 
date under the skin as his characters in 
“ John Bull’s Other Island” or in “ The 
Doctor’s Dilemma.” We should under- 
stand them without an effort; we should 
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recognise them as participants in a 
masquerade ball at, say, the Portman 
Rooms, and anything more appallingly 
modern is inconceivable. 

All this means, to be sure, that no one 
can sit through the four Acts of ‘‘ Cesar 
and Cleopatra” at the Savoy Theatre 
without being vastly entertained. We 
are assured in the programme that it is 
history indeed, but let the man, who is 
asking himself whether he shall go to see 
it, be reassured that nine-tenths of it is 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and in his most 
modern vein. Does Pomponius Mela 
record that Czsar was mooning around 
the base of the Sphinx, and had a mid- 
night téte-d-téte with the lovely Cleopatra 
on the Sphinx’s paws, while she tells him 
what monsters the Romans are? Does 
Appian of Alexandria anywhere mention 
that the boy-king Ptolemy XIV. halted 
in such ludicrous fashion in the delivery 
of his royal speech from the throne? 
Does Diodorus inform us that Cesar so 
bungled our Ftatateeta’s name that Cleo- 
patra went into fits of laughter on the 
most solemn occasions? Do we find it 
stated by Pliny that when Cesar was 
bidding farewell to everybody on his 
return to Rome, and was perplexed by 
the feeling that he had forgotten some- 
one, Cleopatra suddenly turned up and 
reminded him that he had not said good- 
byeto her? If so the “chestnut” is a very 
much more ancient nut than I had sup- 
posed. But a truce to history. It may 
serve for a masquerade, but the play's 
the thing, history or no history. It is a 
delectable treat for its sheer audacity, 
and played with so perfect a sympathy 
with its conceits as must satisfy Mr. 
Shaw's most exacting mood. Miss Ger- 
trude Elliott is a fascinating interpreter 
of the girlish vixen Mr. Shaw has made 
Cleopatra, and Mr. Forbes Robertson is as 
near to one’s idea of Cesar as Mr. Shaw 
will permit him to be. 


“The Devil’s Disciple’”’ was so great 
a success at the Savoy that, when it 
had to make way for its successor, it 
was transferred to the Queen’s Theatre, 
where it is like to entertain Mr. Shaw’s 


ideal Puritan playgoer for many a day 
to come. 
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“The Education of Elizabeth” has 
gone to the Haymarket Theatre, and on 
the way has been considerably trans- 
formed. The elopement required a good 
deal of explanation in its original form, 
and even the explanation made some tax 
on the charitable construction of the 
average Philistine. Now he will tind 
nothing much to baulk at. It is very 
comforting to be coddled in this way. 


, 


Again “Monsieur Beaucaire” is with 
us, ever young and brave and gallant, 
ever misunderstood, ever triumphant in 
the end. We feel a little shy at declaring 
that he fascinates as much as ever, but 
why should he not? The play is robust 
with perpetual youth, and Mr. Waller was 
made for it as it for him. 


The famous yacht scene in “ Brewster's 
Millions,” as presented by Charles Froh- 
man at the Hicks Theatre during the 
eight months the piece has been running, 
has created some considerable sensation, 
and there is reason to believe that during 
the coming pantomime season there will 
be many attempts to imitate the realistic 
third act of “ Brewster's Millions” either 
in part or in its entirety. It is under- 
stood that at least one London panto- 
mime will pay the Hicks Theatre the 
compliment of reproducing this act as 
nearly as possible, and there are many 


propositions of a similar nature in con- 
nection with pantomimes in provincial 
England. 


As general manager of the Pioneers 
Mr. Herbert Swears is busy preparing for 
the society’s next production, which is to 
take place in January. For the occasion 
a new play has been selected, entitled 
“The Greater Glory,” by Miss Estelle 
Burney, who has already given some 
rather striking hostages to dramatic for- 
tune. The action of three of the four 
acts passes in a large shipbuilding yard, 
supposed to be situated in one of the big 
provincial towns, and, in order to get her 
local colour quite correct, Miss Burney 
has carefully studied the subject from an 
inside standpoint. The hero is a youthful 
inventor full of wonderful schemes, and, 
like most inventors, possessed of some 
strangely bizarre and fantastic ideas, and 
the intrigue circles, to a large extent, 
round a marvellous submarine, the 
offspring of his prolific imagination. 
Another important character is that of 
the managing-director of the shipbuilding 
yard, a hard, dour Scotchman of middle 
age, who has spent a considerable portion 
of his time abroad. The heroine is his 
daughter, and, as may be guessed, the 
plot of the piece is mainly concerned 
with the desire of the older man to turn 
the inventor’s love for his child to his 
Own uses. 
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HE Vanstones were country gentle- 
B men long before the time of James 
the First. Their estate was in 
Kent, on the banks of the Whipple, and 
the mill on that river, the pool of which 
was famous for its trout, was said to be 
as old as the time of the Plantagenets, 
although not a fragment of the original 
structure was remaining when his blessed 
Majesty King William’ the Fourth 
ascended the throne. 

The Vanstones had always been more 
or less eccentric, and it was a fact among 
them, as among many other old English 
families, that the father always cordially, 
hated the sons, while the sons impartially 
divided between themselves such surplus 
of hate as they could spare after satisfying 
their consciences with regard to their 
father. 

The Squire Vanstone of that time (all 
through the great Civil War) sided with 
the King, for doing which he lost his life 
and his estates. The latter, however, 
were restored to his son when Charles the 
Second came to the throne, and from that 
day to this the Vanstones have been 
squires of importance in Kent, and 


owners of one of the largest estates in 
that “ garden of England.” 

Now, the late Squire Vanstone, who 
died some forty years ago or more, had 
two sons, Godfrey and Owen, and through 
some neglect, oversight or, it may be, 
even family quarrel, the entail had been 
broken, so that Squire Vanstone was 
absolute owner in what lawyers term the 
fee simple of every acre of land entered 
upon his rent roll, comprising the house, 
the park with its outlying villages, a 
good deal of land let in farms to highly 
desirable tenants, and more especially— 
for the purposes of this story—the mill 
which artists would come down from 
London to sketch, and to fish in the 
waters of which was a privilege whose 
value was known to the miller, while he 
almost paid his rent by tle judicious use 
of the knowledge. 

Of the old Squire’s two sons the elder 
went into the army, and while quartered 
at Canterbury mortally offended his 
father by marrying one of the daughters 
of a clergyman with a wretchedly small 
living, who was of no particular extrac- 
tion, who had been a sizar at Cambridge, 
and had in no way whatever distin- 
guished himself from the smallest Dissent- 
ing minister except by being the father 
of a fhost charming daughter—a distinc- 
tion which dissenting clergymen, so far 
as I have observed, seldom achieve. 

Old Vanstone was furious at the mar- 
riage. He sent his son a cheque for a 
hundred pounds, and told him that the 
keeper at the lodge gates had orders to 
refuse him admission. He sent for his 
lawyer, and had a will made in which 
he solemnly disinherited Esau, and made 
over everything to Jacob; and Jacob, 
who was a good young man, and could 
consequently get at information by chan- 
nels unknown to those of a worldly turn 
of mind, kept his own counsel, and, so far 
from stirring up his father’s wrath, was 
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always at hand to point out that errors 
of judgment are venial—that a man must 
leave his father and mother and cleave 
unto his wife—that his elder brother, 
although impulsive, had yet behaved 
honourably, and so on, all of which, 
although doubtless well meant, only 
served to pour oil and sprinkle brimstone 
on the old gentleman’s red-hot wrath. 

So the elder brother sold out of the 
army, and found, when he had realised 
everything, that he had some £1,500, or 
thereabouts, clear. Some nine-tenths of 
this sum he deposited with his wife’s 
father, and, commending his wife to the 
charge of her parents, started, with a few 
ten-pound notes, for the United States. A 
week after he had left Liverpool the war 
between the Northern and the Southern 
States had broken out. He had gone to 
seek his fortune, and he put his sword 
at the service of the North. He rose 
rapidly, distinguished himself, and re- 
turned to England with a very con- 
siderable sum of money. And so ends 
the first chapter in his history. 

* * * * 

Godfrey Vanstone landed at Liverpool, 
where his wife and the boy, who had been 
born shortly after his departure, met him. 
His father, as he knew, had died during 
his absence, and had left everything to 
his younger brother. 

In want of a rest, he proceeded with 
them to Clifton, where, for two or three 
weeks, he did actually nothing, except 
ride on the downs and saunter about the 
Bristol quays. 

Now the Bristol quays are strangely 
rich in old book-shops, and Godfrey, 
strolling one day along what may be 
called the Quai D’Orsay of the famous 
western seaport, came across a volume 
which interested him for the simple 
reason that upon the vellum outside it 
were stamped his family arms. He took 
it up, and found it to be an old county 
history of Kent, thickly interleaved and, 
as book collectors term it, “ inlaid” with 
maps and plans. Many of these were of 
later date than the book itself. Many 
were earlier, and had been bound in. 
The book took his fancy and excited his 
curiosity. 

“* Where did this come from ?”’ he asked 


from the snuffy and bearded Socius of the 
beetle-browed little shop. 

“ From Vanstone Hall, sir, Kent. Squire 
Vanstone has been selling off his old 
library and laying down new books, and 
a lot of the old ones found their way 
here. That large map, sir, in the middle, 
is a map of the Vanstone estate itself. 
There is a lot of interleaving of that kind, 
and it makes the book interesting to 
gentlemen who know Kent, not to say 
valuable to collectors.” This last with a 
cough of apology and expectation. 

“T will give you,” said Godfrey, look- 
ing through it again carelessly, “ thirty 
shillings for it.” 

“Two pounds, sir,” said the bookseller 
firmly. ‘ The binding alone is in valuable 
preservation, and well worth the money 
I am asking, as a specimen.” 

Ultimately Godfrey became the pur- 
chaser of the volume for thirty - five 
shillings. He took it back to his hotel, 
locked i? carefully up, enjoyed his evening 
as usual with a game of billiards anda 
cigar, and early next morning sallied out 
and bought himself a watchmaker’s lens. 
He then sent his wife and boy out for a 
drive, and began to examine the book 
and its maps and other interleaved mat- 
ter very curiously. This took him some 
hours. The next day he went down 
again on to the Bristol quays, made 
inquiries, and retained the services of an 
old gentleman skilled in binding and 
black letter and press marks and colo- 
phons, and set him to work upon the 
book. 

This worthy, after some hours’ labour, 
a pint of sherry, and a plate of sand- 
wiches, had a report to make. The 
whole thing, he said, was very curious 
and very interesting. No doubt there 
was a mark, or had been a mark, in the 
shape of a cross upon the island in the 
mill pool. Certainly there was a number 
against that cross. Clearly, the number 
was 372. On page 372 was an account 
of the , little island, calling particular 
attention to an enormous poplar, and 
this account had been underlined. Of 
that there could be no doubt. There 
were faint traces of writing at the foot 
of the page. From the character, the 
writing itself was about the time of the 
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Commonwealth. It was in Latin, and it 
ran thus: —‘“Subter populum versus 
boream sex pedes mea omnia item que 
ad Car. Humphrey, Mich. Pendleton, et 
Godf. Davenport pertinent. Quatuor 
pedes subter terram, Hugo Vanstone.” 

The old gentleman could spell out the 
Latin, but he could not understand it. 
He finished his sherry and sandwiches, 
expressed prolix thanks for a couple of 
guineas, and went his way rejoicing. 

Godfrey Vanstone (Colonel, U.S.A.), 
then transacted a little legal business, 
He managed—never mind how, the 
details are tedious—to obtain for himself, 
under an assumed name, a year’s tenancy 
of the little island, with a proviso for a 
year’s renewal, representing that he 
wanted it for bottom-fishing, and that 
full right of fishing from the shore was 
absolutely necessary. Then he left his 
wife and son in London and went down 
to the island himself, taking with him an 
old negro who had been his valet during 
part of the war, and who was as faithful 
as a Newfoundland and as reticent as an 
owl. 

Would he be recognised? This he 
asked himself as he looked in the glass. 
Not unless he went about too much, He 
was as bronzed as a gypsy. He had 
grown an immense beard, and his hair 
fell down upon his collar. No, he would 
pass. So down they went, and on the 
island they pitched a little tent, he and 
Sambo, and began to fish. 

But where was the poplar? He had 
never known or even heard of a poplar on 
the island. He recollected, however, the 
old saying, “ As tall as the tree, so deep 
the roots.” And at last he fixed on the 
place where the poplar ought to have 
been, according to the best of his judgment 
and belief. It was a spot rich in toad- 
stools. That of itself meant decaying 
vegetable matter. Are not truffles found 
under the shelter of oaks? 

Over this spot he pitched himself a 
second tent, under cover of which he and 
Mr. Sambo commenced digging. Sambo 
was cheerful and serenely indifferent. As 
well a digging job for Sambo as any 
other job. So they dug away until at 
about a depth of four feet Sambo struck 
his shovel against a big stone, jarred his 
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elbow, and, forgetting his reserve, cursed 
in his native African by all his African 
gods, 

The digging was stopped for the day. 
On the morrow it was resumed. They 
uncovered a flat stone about five feet by 
three. This they prized up with a crow- 
bar. Under it lay what the disinherited 
son had been seeking. There ina confused 
heap was the family plate, mixed with 
the locks and bolts and handles of the 
long since decayed chest in which it had 
been buried. In what had once been the 
iron casing of a small box not two feet 
long by one and a half wide were the 
jewels. And to show that they had found 
everything and need search no farther, 
with the jewels was a “hatful,” as the 
rustics term it, of gold and silver which 
had been too heavy to carry away in its 
bulk. The discovery of the coins and 
their date clinched the matter. No more 
need to dig another square yard in the 
little island. ; 


* * * * 


The treasure was cleverly taken away 
one. foggy morning before sunrise in a 
tiny teakettle of a steam launch hired 
ad hoc, and on the third day it was safe 
in a room on the first floor in Jermyn 
Street. When matters came to be 
reckoned up, Godfrey Vanstone found 
himself with a trifle over thirty-seven 
thousand pounds and still in the prime 


of life. 


He has a villa now at Cannes over- 
looking the glorious blue of the Mediter- 
ranean, where he lives happily with his 
wife for six months in the year, The 
summer is spent at Cowes or where else 
they please, for his 60-ton schooner will 
take him anywhere. 

The boy is at Rugby. Mr. Sambo does 
nothing. His curly locks are as white 
as snow and his nickname is “ Massa 
Snowball.” 

The whole truth of the story was never 
known. Godfrey and Mr. Sambo pre- 
served a judicious silence. Vague guesses 
were made, but they never got beyond 
guesswork, 

Only two incidents to finish. Owen 
Vanstone was struck down in the lobby 
of the House of Commons with paralysis. 


He may live for years, but he will never 
again set foot to the ground. When he 
dies childless, the Vanstone estates will 
revert to Godfrey or to his heirs. But the 
brothers have not met, and will never 
meet again on this side, at any rate, of 
the grave. 

The second incident is the fate of the 


“Now, take your nice medicine just to please daddy. 
please you.” 
“ Boo—hoo ! 
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old county history. It is preserved in a 
casket specially made for it in the Rue 
de la Paix. When he is asked why so 
costly a box was ordered for so worthless 
an old book, Godfrey only laughs. “ The 
volume,” he says, when his laugh is over, 
“has family associations. It is the only 
family relic I have which I at all value.” 





You know daddy would do anything to 


Zen you have it, Boo—o—o—o!” 
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SOME HISTORIC HOUSES. 


By A, SUTHERLAND. 


BOUT six miles north-west of Tun- 
bridge Wells, in a picturesque dis- 
trict, towards the western verge of 

the county of Kent, lies Penshurst Place, 

the memorable and once splendid man- 

sion of the Sydneys. In the Norman 

times there 

was a build- 

ing here oc- 

cupied by 

a family 

named Pen- 

chester. One 

of this race, 

Sir Stephen 

de Penches- 

ter, was a 

famous Lord 

Warden of 

the Cinque 

Ports and 

Constable of 

Dover Castle 

in the reigns 

of Henry III. 

and Edward 

I. In the 

15th year of 

Edward II.’s 

reign Sir = : ; 
ohn de ~ * Afi. 2 

_ gr PU a 

then pos- a 

sessor of ee 

Penshurst, 

obtained a 

licence to 

embattle his 

mansion. He was four times Lord Mayor 

of London, and was noted for his public 

charities, magnificent house keeping, and 

splendid buildings. In the course of time 

the lands of Penshurst, as the place is 

now called, fell into the possession of 

females, one of whose descendants sold 

the property to the Regent, the Duke of 

Bedford. On his decease at Paris, in the 

14th year of Henry VI.’s reign, Penshurst 

came to his next brother, the good Duke 

of Gloucester, after whose death, in 1447, 
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it descended to the King, and was in the 
same year granted to the Staffords. On 
the attainder of Edward, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the possessions of this family 
fell to the Crown. Henry VIII. long kept 
the property, and greatly extended the 
park ; and it 

has been 

presumed 

that during 

one of his 

visits here he 

first became 

acquainted 

with Anne 

Boleyn, then 

living with 

her father at 

Hever Cas- 

tle, in the 

nei ghbour- 

hood. King 

Edward VI. 

granted 

Penshurst to 

Sir Ralph 

Fane, who 

Us within two 

ah ' / years after- 
A \\y wards was 

Ae al ily qyrmwee oe ~~. = executed as 
an accom- 

plice to the 

protector 

Somerset. 

The property 

was then 

given by the 

youthful sovereign to Sir William Syd- 
ney, one of the heroes of Flodden Field, 
whose connection with the King is in 
part explained by the inscription on the 
square massive entrance-tower: “The 
most religious and renowned Prince 
Edward the Sixth, King of England, 
France, and Ireland, gave this house of 
Penchester, with the manors, lands, and 
appurtenances there-unto belonging, unto 
his trustye and well-beloved servant, 
Syr William Sydney, Knight -Banneret, 
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serving him from the time of his birth unto 
his coronation in the offices of Chamber- 
layne and Stewarde of his Household, in 
commemoration of which most worthy 
and famous King, Sir Henry Sydney, 
Knight of the most noble Order of the 
Garter, Lord President of the Council 
established in the Marches of Wales, son 
and heyre of the aforenamed Sir William, 
caused this tower to be erected, anno 
Domini 1585.” Near this inscription is 
a hatchment, quartering the royal arms 
with those of the Sydneys; below] is 
carved the royal arms of the period. 

Dying 
in 1533, 
at the age 
of 70, Sir 
William's 
property 
descended 
to his son 
and heir, 

Sir Henry 

Sydney, a 

learned 

and ac- 

complish- 

ed knight, 

in whose 

arms the 

youthful 

King Ed- 

ward VI. 

expired. Grieved at 

this sad event, Sir 

Henry retired to Pens- 

hurst, where he shel- 

tered_and protected 

his father-in-law, “the great and miser- 
able” John Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, and his family. Sir Henry 
enjoyed the confidence of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and died at Ludlow Castle, while 
President of the Welsh Marches. His 
body was conveyed to Penshurst, and 
by the Queen’s order there buried. He 
left three sons and a daughter, of whom 
Sir Philip, Sir Robert, and Mary, are 
distinguished in our historic and poetic 
annals. 

The great light of Penshurst was Sir 
Philip Sydney, one of the brightest gems 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Court—the eloquent 
poet, able statesman, and noble soldier. 


The house, the woods, gardens and ter- 
races around are full of delightful associa- 
tions connected with this worthy and 
accomplished gentleman, the author of 
“ Arcadia,” the “ Defence of Poesy,” and 
“Astrophis and Stella.” Oldys could 
muster up two hundred authors who had 
spoken in praise of Sir Philip Sydney. 

When only thirty-two years of age Sir 
Philip was wounded at the battle of 
Zutphen. It was on this field that, being 
offered water, he desired that it might be 
given to a soldier, whose wants, said Sir 
Philip, were greater than his own. ‘This 

ha ppened 
on Sept. 
22, 1576. 
He died 
twenty- 
five days 
after, 
and was 
buried 
withgreat 
pomp in 
St. Paul's 
Cathe- 
dral. Ro- 
bert, the 
brother of 
Sir Philip, 
after- 
wards be- 
came’Earl 
of Leices- 
ter, and 
his sister, 
to whom 
the “ Ar- 
cadia”’ is dedicated, Countess of Pem- 
broke. The character of Sir Philip 
Sydney is one of the finest in the long 
line of English chivalry. ‘He trod,” 
says the author of the “ Effigies Poetica,” 
“from his cradle to the grave, amidst 
incense and flowers, and died in a dream 
of glory.” 

Sir Robert Sydney succeeded to the 
Penshurst property ; he was succeeded by 
his son and heir, in 1626, and after 
spending some time at foreign courts, 
settled at Penshurst, where he died in 
1677, in his 82nd year. Among his four- 
teen children was the celebrated Algernon 
Sydney, who, througu tie iniquitous 
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Jeffreys, was implicated in the Rye House 
Plot, and illegally put to death in 1683; 
for one of the first acts of the Revolution 
was to reverse his attainder. One of 
Algernon’s sisters, afterwards Countess of 
Sunderland, was the famed Saccharissa 
of the poet Waller. 

Penshurst continued to be inhabited 
by the Sydneys to July, 1743, when 
Jocelyn, the last Earl of Leicester of this 
family, died without legitimate issue, and 
disputes and litigation followed. The 
next possessor was William Perryng, by 
marriage with Elizabeth Sydney, niece 
of the above 
Earl of Lei- 
cester, and 
who left the 
estates in the 
hands of 
trustees for 
her grand- 
son, the 
younger 
brother of Sir 
John Shelley, 
of Castle 
Goring, Sus- 
sex, who has 
since taken 
the ancient 
family name 
of Sydney. 
His only 
surviving 
son was 
Sir Philip 
Charles Syd- 
ney, son-in- 
law of King William IV., who, in 1835, 
conferred on him the barony of De Lisle 
and Dudley, not a new creation, but the 
revival of a title which had long been 
claimed by the Sydneys of Penshurst. 
His lordship, who married Lady Sophia 
Fitzclarence, became the occupier of 
Penshurst, and is understood to have 
been liberally aided by King William IV. 
in the reparation of the mansion. Kings 
had already contributed to its embel- 
lishment; and much beautiful tapestry 
and furniture were presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to its distinguished  pos- 
sessor, Lord De Lisle and Dudley died 
in 1851, and was succeeded by the 
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SOME HISTORIC HOUSES. 


present peer and possessor of Penshurst 
Place. 

Hatfield House was built about 1612, 
by Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, the 
youngest son of Queen Elizabeth's famous 
High Treasurer, Lord Burleigh, and him- 
self a holder of the same office. The 
buildings, which stand high, form three 
sides of a rectangle, and are marked by a 
certain massiveness and squareness, quite 
in keeping with the character of its 
builder. The Elizabethan love of light 
appears in the abundance of windows, 
which may be seen in our sketch of the 
north front. 
There is a 
magnificent 
extent of 
park, and 
the gardens 
attached to 
the house are 
arranged 
with a for- 
mality and 
quaintness 
which re- 
mind us of 
the stately 
conception of 
a garden set 
forth in 
Bacon’s 
famousessay. 

Seven cen- 
turies have 
passed since 
Hatfield be- 
came a place 
of note, and the crown, the mitre, and 
the coronet have successively held sway 
over its destinies. 

The history of the mansion is one of 
considerable interest, dating from Saxon 
times, and undergoing many changes 
under its royal and ecclesiastical owners. 

Hatfield belonged originally to the 
Saxon kings, until, in the reign of King 
Edgar, it was given by that monarch to 
the monastery of St. Etheldreda at Ely, 
but it was again made over to the crown 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The greater 
part of the troublous reign of Mary the 
Princess Elizabeth passed at Hatfield. 
James I. exchanged Hatfield for the 
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house, manor, and park of Theobald’s, 
with his minister, Sir Robert Cecil, after- 
wards created Earl of Salisbury. 

Hatfield House is of vast extent; it is 
of brick with stone dressings. The park 
and grounds are full of fine trees which 
from many points offer beautiful pictures, 
more when seen in combination with the 
house or garden terraces. 

Among the grand old trees in the park 
are “the Lion Oak,” which is a thousand 
years old ; and “ Queen Elizabeth's Oak,” 
under which she is said to have been 


sitting when she received the news of her 
accession to the throne. ‘The gardens and 
vineyard are remarkably beautiful and 
interesting. ‘The latter is immortalised 
by Pepys. In the Privy Garden are mul- 
berry trees, said to have been planted by 
James I. 

The three pairs of splendid entrance 
gates of French metal-work were put up 
by the late Marquis in 1846. 

At the termination of the grounds runs 
the clear and beautiful river Lea—here 
of considerable depth. 

Boscobel, in Shropshire, is a pleasant 
Elizabethan house of the well-known 
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type, with picturesque high gables and 
half-timbered work on the outside, and 
enriched with fine oak panelling on the 
inside, but it is not of sufficient size and 
pretensions to make it important in itself. 
It is rather for its history that it is 
remarkable. ‘The house, which is a lodge 


rather than a mansion, was built not long 
before the year of the Armada, ostensibly 
as a hunting-lodge, but, it is said, with 
the ulterior design of serving as a place of 
concealment for Roman Catholic priests 
and other objects of Queen Elizabeth's 
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suspicion, and with this view it was well 
supplied with secret recesses. It stood at 
that time in the midst of a forest of con- 
siderable extent, which, in case of need, 
afforded cover to an escape, while the 
house itself contained two or three secret 
chambers where a man might be hidden 
for some time without much danger of 
discovery. ‘One of these opened out of 
the principal bedroom, and it was in this 
that King Charles II. lay hidden for 
several days after the disastrous defeat at 
Worcester, while. the companions of his 
flight were acconimodated in a similar 
chamber above. If the doors to the secret 
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chamber were discovered, there was still 
within the chamber itself a more secure 
hiding-place for a time, constructed 
within the chimney, so that a fugitive 
had yet another chance of eluding his 
pursuers. 

Mentmore is a village and parish four 
miles south-west from Leighton Buzzard. 
The church is in the early decorated and 
perpendicular styles. Mentmore Towers, 
the seat of the Earl of Rosebery, affords 
a sweeping view of the vale of Aylesbury. 
It is built in the Anglo-Italian style, 
designed by Sir Joseph Paxton, and con- 
tains a fine collection of pictures by 
French and Italian masters, tapestries, 
statuary, majolica, and other works of 
art. Jt is approached by a court flanked 
with walls containing niches for statues ; 
the entrance-porch has an elaborately 
carved roof; and the sub-hall, the great 
hall, and the great dining saloon are 
magnificent apartments. A number of 
Saxon and other remains have been un- 
earthed hard by, including many skele- 
tons, spearheads, belt-fastenings, a 
cup-shaped clasp, a twelfth-century spur, 
a coin of Alexander III. of Scotland, and 
a bird-bolt. Lord Rosebery owns 7,000 


acres in Linlithgowshire, 18,500 in Mid- 


lothian; in England, 5,500 in Bucks, 
2,000 in Norfolk, 500 in Herts, 170 in 
Kent, and three in Suffolk. His town 
house is at 38, Berkeley Square, W., and 


his other residences comprise The Dur- 
dans, Epsom ; Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh ; 
and Villa de la Haute, Naples. 

Eaton Hall, near Chester, is the mag- 
nificent seat of the Duke of Westminster. 
It is shown to the public in June, July, 
and August, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, from to a.m. to 2 p.m., and 
to foreigners on Thursday. Tickets are 
to be purchased at fixed prices in Chester, 
at the hotels and booksellers’ shops. The 
proceeds go to the charities of the town. 
The chief entrance is by the Grosvenor 
Lodge (a handsome building, designed 
after St. Augustine’s Gateway at Canter- 
bury), which is but a short distance from 
the Grosvenor Bridge. From herea drive 
of three miles runs through the well- 
timbered park to the Hall. The old Hall 
was one of the most magnificent seats in 
Britain, but the style, florid ecclesiastical 
Gothic, was a mistake. It was adopted 
before Gothic was well understood, and 
although nearly a million was expended 
on it, the result was not satisfactory, and 
it has been nearly rebuilt by the present 
Duke, from designs by Waterhouse, of 
Manchester. The entrance is under a 
fine portico on the western front, but the 
eastern side is the most beautiful, a 
cloister extending the whole length be- 
tween the dining and drawing-rooms, 
and leading to a_ terrace 350 feet 
long. 
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By the late GRANT ALLEN, 


ONTESSA GIUSTERINI’S mag- 
nificent drawing-room in_ her 
palazzo at Florence was crowded 

with guests. It reeked of wealth. The 
orchids were “glorious. “I’m glad we 
came,” my wifesaid, “It’s so nice to see 
a big crowd like this in such beautiful 
rooms! And ar’n’t the costumes just 
lovely?” 

It was a curious gathering. The 
wealthy American element in the popu- 
lation preponderated ; but a sprinkling 
of Italians and cosmopolitan Europeans 
in general gave a touch of diversity. The 
Contessa, you will remember, was an 
American heiress, the daughter of the 
late Admiral Fardon, the Californian 


railway king; she married a dissipated 
old Florentine count, for the sake of his 
title, and when he died, three years later, 
after giving her meanwhile a peck of 
trouble, she continued to live in the hand- 
some palazzo she had bought and deco- 


rated with her western dollars. She was 
one of those large, expansive, impression - 
able women who are born to be the prey 
of charlatans and adventurers. Just at 
that particular moment when we saw her 
in Florence she was passing through a 
phase of what she described as “ occult 
science.” The science, I venture to think, 
was a vanishing quantity; while the 
occultness, for the most part, was of the 
inexpensive kind we are accustomed to 
associate with the profession of conjurer. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Adams?” a 
lady close by said to my wife, taking her 
hand. “So glad you've come and 
brought the Professor to-night. There’s 
to be a séance, you know—a very im- 
portant séance.” 

“Indeed!” my wife answered. 
séance—of what?” 

“Oh, of the Higher Brotherhood,” the 
American lady answered. “Signor Me- 
telli, my dear: the great Oriental sage 
and mage. He’s considered the chief 
occultist of modern Italy. A most 
distinguished man, too; they say he’s 
descended from the old Roman Metelli.” 


“A 


“A splendid pedigree,” I murmured. 
“ But how does he prove it, I wonder?” 

The American lady looked shocked at 
such painful scepticism. “He has docu- 
ments,” she answered, “ family documents 
to show it. And he has travelled in the 
East, among the Persian imams and the 
Tibetan Mahatmas.” 

“Then he must know all about it,” I 
answered. “I shall be glad to meet him. 
I’ve been longing for years for a little 
definite information about the exact 
postal address of the nearest Mahatma.” 

“For shame!” the American lady re- 
plied. “You're a horrid unbeliever. I 
dare say Signor Metelli won’t be able to 
show us any of the phenomena to-night ; 
he never can if an adverse influence is 
present.” 

“ |’m sorry for that,” I answered. “ Hul- 
loa, Brown! is that you?” I drew him 
aside a moment. He is a well-known 
doctor. “Do you know anything,” I 
asked, “ about this fellow Metelli?” 

“Know about him, my dear fellow?” 
Brown answered, “I should rather think 
I did. He’s a half-easte Eurasian im- 
ported from Bombay. His father was. a 
Neapolitan singer, and his mother a 
native dancing-girl. But he’s a very 
clever chap, and handsome, too. He’s at 
present engaged in diddling our poor 
friend the Contessa out of as much of 
her fortune as he can annex by occult 
means, under the pretext that he can 
communicate through a Mahatma of his 
acquaintance with the soul of her father. 
And he’s bleeding her to some tune. 
They say he’s had twenty thousand - 
pounds or more from her already.” 

“Hush!” somebody murmured close 
by. And silence fell at once upon the 
great, heaving crowd. An Italian servant 
pushed aside the hanging Oriental dra- 
peries, and announced in an awed tone, 
“Signor Cesare Metelli.” 

There was a pause, a craning of necks, 
an eager standing on tip-toe. Then, 
straight down a lane, made instinctively 
by the other guests, Signor Cesare 
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Metelli, the Oriental Seer, darted, straight 
as an arrow discharged from a bow, to- 
wards the Contessa Giusterini. 

He was a tall, lithe man, very graceful 
and noticeable. His olive complexion 
became him well. Abundant black hair, 
curly, wiry, and electric, stood out 
from his head in a great frizz, like Pade- 
rewski’s. His eyes were large and soft, 
yet full of strange light. ‘They flooded 
the room with Oriental mystery. He 
was dressed in ordinary evening clothes, 
but his shirt was frilled, and a crimson 
pocket handkerchief, tied sash-wise round 
his waist, afforded the necessary touch of 
picturesque colour. Altogether, a per- 
sonality most adapted for his trade— 
fascinating, mystical, bizarre, unearthly. 

“ Good evening, Contessa,” he cried, in 
a loud, clear voice, as silvery as a bell, 
and in excellent English. “1 touch your 
finger-tips. The Houses of the Seven 
Planets smile down on _ us propitious. 
Good evening, friends all.” He extended 
his hands as if in benediction. ‘The 
Mahatmas are with you.” 

Then, without another word, casting 
his eyes around, he walked across, in a 
seemingly agitated mood, to a vase of 
flowers opposite. “I felt there was some- 
thing wrong,” he mused aloud, “in spite of 
the Seven Houses, as I entered the room. 
And I perceive it instantly! My sym- 
pathetic sense thrills responsive to the 
wrong. See here—these red anthuriums, 
great curling snakes, arranged side by 
side with the pure white lilies! How it 
hurts their purity—the blood-red blossom 
against the virgin white! Don’t you see 
them shrink? They are miserable — 
miserable.” 

With the air of a man who snatches a 
stick from the hands of some sturdy 
brute ill-treating his donkey, the Signor 
snatched the great red serpent-like flowers 
from the vase, and tossed them into the 
fire, leaving the white arum lilies alone 
in their spotless purity. The effect was 
striking. A certain indefinite reflection 
from the vivid red blossoms had spread 
like a shadow over the face of the white 
ones. Now they stood out alone against 
a dark green background of wall with a 
snowy brilliancy that was quite sur- 
prising. “ Capital trick!” Brown mur- 
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mured at my ear, while all the rest were 
exclaiming that the lilies seemed to feel 
the relief of innocence set free, like the 
lady in Comus. “Capital trick! Good 
exercise in contrasts of colour! He must 
have arranged it with the servants before- 
hand!” 

As he spoke, Signor Metelli turned a 
swift glance in our direction. “ That was 
one thing wrong,” he cried, darting his 
eyes over our group, and singling out 
Brown and myself as if by magic. ‘“ But 
there is yet another. Signora Contessa, 
we have to deal to-night with hostile 
powers. ‘There are those present before 
whom the mystic virtues fail. I can do 
nothing against their adverse influence. 
They are these two! I feel at once; sirs, 
you are settled unbelievers.” 

He walked across to us as unerringly 
and unhesitatingly as he had walked 
across to the flowers. This rapidity and 
certainty was part of his trick. He laid 
one hand on either of our shoulders, 
“ Scoffers!”’ he cried. “Scoffers! Your 
presence is fatal. How can the Masters 
exert their benign influence before hard 
materialists like you? You are not 
clothed with the spirit as with a robe of 
light. You impede the phenomena. Why 
do you come here to trouble me ?’ 

“Because I understood this was the 
Contessa’s house,” Brown responded with 
British common sense; “and, because— 
the Contessa sent mea card of invitation.” 

The Contessa moved over to him with 
the tact of a good hostess. ‘ Dear Mas- 
ter,’ she said, in her not ungraceful 
Pennsylvanian accent—she was still a 
young and pretty widow, the Contessa— 
“they are my guests, are they not? And 
even though they do not see the light as 
yet, are we to shut them sternly out from 
it? Would it not be better to show them 
what occultism can do, than to refuse all 
manifestations merely because they are 
at present unprepared to receive them ?” 

The Signor shrugged his shoulders. “ As 
you wilk, dear lady,” he cried. “I will 
try my best. But if the Elemental Powers 
decline to display their mysteries before 
the blind eyes of such unfriendly ob- 
servers, impute it not to me, but to the 
sensitive, shrinking of white souls from 
dark ones, as the lilies there shrank from 
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the red snakes you placed in the vase 
beside them.” 

“We will abstain from wriggling,” 
Brown answered, taking a chair, and 
cheerfully accepting his classification as 
a serpent. 

The Seer glided over to a clear place 
in the middle. There he began a little 
speech full of mystical jargon, with 
which he was evidently accustomed to 
prelude his performances. I can only 
remember now that it bristled with 
casual references to Plato, to Paracelsus, 
to the Rosicrucian Brotherhood, to the 
Philosopher’s Stone, to the symbols and 
signatures, and to the constellation 
Andromeda, as if he were familiar with 
every one of them. It was all very vague, 
and profound, and grandiose; and the 
women who listened -to it leaned their 
chins on their hands and bent eagerly for- 
ward, drinking in the whole speech as if it 
contained the quintessence of Oriental 
wisdom. 

“TI wonder,” Brown murmured, half- 
whispering in my ear, “in what lan- 
guage did he read the original works of 
Paracelsus ?” 

But the Signor went on, only noting 
the -miscreant with his flashing eyes. 
“This first secret,” he said, solemnly, “I 
learnt in Cashmere, from a very aged and 
white-haired Yogi, who had spent seven 
times seven years in perfecting himself 
in occult science.” And then he pro- 
ceeded to do some curious thought-read- 
ing, which evidently depended for its suc- 
cess upon the confederacy of two young 
ladies in semi-Oriental dresses, daughters 
of a well-known Florentine banker, whose 
aid he must have secured by that strange 
magnetic influence of his eyes and hair 
over susceptible women. 

For about an hour he amused and dis- 
tracted us, the superstitious majority 
gaping open-mouthed at his tricks, which 
were of the common order of his class— 
such as reading the number of a bank- 
note in an envelope; describing the 
miniature enclosed in a locket ; telling 
the character, sex, and age of a person 
whose hair was shown him; and so forth. 
But about eleven o’clock he made the 
great coup of the evening — the coup 
which secured him fame and fortune. It 
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was striking, and, for most of the com- 
pany, only too terribly conclusive. The 
Seer had been growing uneasy again for 
some time under Brown's steady, critical 
gaze, and seemed instinctively aware that 
we two were observing and mentally ac- 
counting for each trick as he showed it— 
for, with the cunning of his kind, he gave 
each but once, so as to evade detection. 
At last, however, he began to tremble 
violently. His nerve seemed to fail him. 
He walked over to where we sat, and 
addressed us personally. ‘ Come,” he 
cried, in a loud voice, “what do you 
want of me, gentlemen? Are none of 
these proofs enough? Do youaska sign? 
What sign?” He paused a second, then 
added, “An earthquake? You shall 
have it!” 

Scarcely were the words out of his 
mouth when the whole room began to 
rock up and down tumultuously, like a 
ship at sea, and the walls to crack with 
ominous wide gaps. An earthquake it 
was indeed, and a very terrible one—the 
famous earthquake of 1894 in Florence. 
In a second the whole meeting was one 
scene of tumult. Men and women to- 
gether rushed to doors and windows; a 
great chandelier crashed down in the 
centre; fragments of glass and plaster 
flew about confusedly. Those who 
reached the windows could see the tall 
tapering tower of the Palazzo Vecchio 
rocking to its base, while houses in 
various parts of the town tumbled visibly 
in pieces. It was an awful moment. 
For some minutes no one thought of any- 
thing save his personal safety. 

But in the midst of it all the Seer stood 
calm and unmoved, smilirig a sphinx-like 
smile, and beckoning to the Contessa to 
come over to his side for protection from 
the earthquake. It is true he was as 
pale and trembling as the rest of us; but 
at that crisis of his fate he kept his com- 
posure with admirable courage. 

In three minutes it was all over. That 
is, perhaps, the most awful part of .an 
earthquake—its unexpectedness and _ its 
brevity. One moment you are laughing 
and talking unconcernedly; the next, 
your house lies in ruins around you. Al- 
most before the smiles on our lips had 
changed to a look of terror, the calamity 
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“That was a clever dodge of yours.” 


had come and gone, and we stood like 
ghosts among the wreck of the drawing- 
room, 

Of course everybody fled. We all made 
for open spaces in the street without. For 
the next two hours we were more occu- 
pied with thinking about our own safety 
than about the wonderful tricks of the 
Indian occultist. 


Next day, however, when things were 
beginning to quiet down a little, I met 
the Seer in the Piazza della Signoria. 


He tried to pass me. I stopped him. 

“That was a clever dodge of yours,” | 
said, pointedly. “It showed such pre- 
sence of mind under a great emer- 
gency.” 


He scanned me up and down. “Do 
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you want another?” he asked. “Not 
had enough yet? Still an unbeliever?” 

“Still an unbeliever,” I answered, 
“Though I admired your courage. You 
kept your head, and stood under the big 
arch, which is always the safest post to 
secure, of course, in an earthquake.” 

“Of course,” he responded, eyeing me 
close. “I was brought up on earth- 
quakes.” 

“So I should think, Signor. And you 
managed this one admirably. But I’ma 
physiologist, you know ; and—I saw how 
you did it.” 

“How? How? It's always interesting 
to hear in what particular way you scien- 
tific men will explain away a brick wall 
when you don’t choose to accept it.” 

“Have you ever heard of personal 
equation?’’ I asked. 

“Honestly, no!”’ he answered. Then, 
more candidly still, after a pause, “I 
mean it.” 

l' explained to him briefly that in astro- 
nomy and certain other allied sciences it 
had become necessary to notice the dif- 
ference in the time which each observer 
took to recognise and record one and the 
same phenomenon. Some men’s nervous 
system works fast, and records almost 
instantly. Most men’s work slow, and 
take an appreciable interval, more or 
less, before perceiving a flash, a sound, a 
signal. 

“My own personal equation,” I added, 
“is extremely small; I take hardly any 
time to note a phenomenon. But yours 
must be smaller still; your nerves work 
like lightning, for you perceived that 
earthquake ten seconds before I did.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked, 
sharply, stopping short and facing me. 

“Or else,” I went on, “ you must have 
a nervous organism so delicately balanced 
that you perceive slight anticipatory 
waves of earth-tremor inappreciable to 
the ordinary nerves of the community.” 

“This is business,” he said, stjll gazing 
at me. “Goon! Particularise!” 

“Look here, Signor Metelli,” I con- 
tinued, “I watched you carefully. When 
you said, ‘What sign?’ it was pure, 
empty rhetoric. You didn’t mean at the 
moment to offer us anything more than 
some other of your pretty and clever con- 
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juririg tricks. Then suddenly your face 
grew pale, and you cried out, ‘ An earth- 
quake!’ That was terror, that cry; it 
was exclamation, not suggestion or ques- 
tion. You felt it that second. The next, 
you had recovered your presence of mind 
with admirable dexterity ; and you added 
‘You shall have it.’ As you said those 
words, or before you said them, I felt it 
come; just afterwards, the rest of the 
company perceived it. The whole truth 
is this: an earthquake happened to cut 
you short in the midst of a speech, and 
you had tact enough to adapt it to your 
own purposes,” 

He looked at me with a quiet cunning 
in his lustrous, large eyes. “Are you 
going about all over Florence saying 
this?” he inquired, slowly. 

“T have not said it yet to anybody but 
my wife,” I answered ; “ but—I certainly 
mean to do so.” 

He paused and considered. “It’s a 
clever explanation,” he murmured. “A 
most ingenious explanation. Of course, 
it’s not true. But, still, it might damage 
me. Look here, Professor, I'll make you 
a fair offer. Will you take fifty pounds 
to hold your tongue about this matter?” 

“ Certainly not,” I answered. 

“A hundred?” 

“Oh, dear no, nor a hundred.” 

“ Well, that’s pretty stiff. Still, name 
your own figure, and I’ll—I’ll consider 
it,” he went on. ‘ What will you take to 
withdraw that explanation altogether ?” 

“You mistake me,” I replied; “I do 
not do business on those terms. Let us 
understand one another. You are a rogue 
and a charlatan. You want this lady’s 
money. I do not accept bribes from 
rogues and charlatans to hold my tongue 
when I have discovered the tricks on 
which they base their deceptions. On 
the contrary, I mean to go off at once 
and tell the Contessa.” 

He answered never a word, but called 
a cab hurriedly. “To the Cascine,” he 
cried to the driver. “ Quick, quick! The 
Cascine!” ‘Tis the park of Florence. 
He lived beside it. 

I called another. “To the Contessa 
Giusterini’s,” I exclaimed, and drove off 
there instantly. 

The Contessa was not athome. “Gone 
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“ Florence was too hot to hold him.” 


to the Cascine,” the servant said, “to be 
free from earthquake.” And so I had 
missed her. 

Next morning I met Brown. 
the news ?” he inquired. 

“No; what? Metelli?” 

“Yes, Metelli. The very man. Florenge, 
of course, was too hot to hold him. It 
has got about among the people that he 


“ Heard 


caused the earthquake by black art, and 
so forth ; and the mob has been thirsting 
for his life since last evening. But it 
seems he got wind of it, and rushed off 
to meet his Contessa in the Cascine. He 
persuaded her they would tear down her 
house—what remains of it—and kill him 
and her unless she went straight away 
with him. So, convinced by his miracle, 
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she started, there and then, by the night 
train, to Verona; he following by the 
next, after hiding all night at Prato. 
They'll be married at Verona, it’s sup- 
posed, and as soon as that’s settled they'll 
put Italy safe behind them by the Bren- 
ner Railway. I understand they're to 
spend their honeymoon in Munich.” 

“ Forty thousand a year,” I murmured 
—“and a good-looking widow.” 
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“Oh, the last he could go without,” 
Brown replied ; “but the forty thousand 
a year touches his deepest susceptibili- 
ties. Well, well, poor lady; I hope 
he’ll settle down to a hum-drum life, 
and abandon the seership now it has 
made his fortune. But a fool and her 
money are soon parted. They say Metelli 
means to make her settle it all upon 
him.” 





THE PACKMAN’S BUNDLE. 


By HERBERT RUSSELL. 


N the year 1812 there stood just off the 
fair country road which led to the 
green lanes of Hornsey, a rambling, 

quaint, old-fashioned mansion, sur- 
rounded by tall, moss-covered walls, and 
peeping forth to the observer who trudged 
along the dusty highway without, from 
the sequestered shadows of a dense 
foliage. The old house was one of that 
category of dwelling places whose fate it 
is to remain long neglected. For many 
years had it “lain in cold obstruction,” 
and, indeed, it required some little effort 
on the part of the oldest inhabitant to 
recall the day when it was tenanted. 
Great, then, was the curiosity roused 
amongst the speculative portion of the 
community by the sudden arrival of a 
retired company’s officer, one Colonel 
Foote, who, it was whispered, intended 
making the ill-omened house his home. 

Curiosity, however, speedily subsides 
when stimulation is lacking, and the ad- 
vent of the colonel quickly grew into a 
matter-of-fact event. About a month 
after his arrival at the mansion, there 
came at dusk one evening to the door, 
by which the servants entered and left the 
house, one of those travelling pedlars then 
known as packmen. After the fashion 
of the day, he was attired in a stout 
surtout and a black wideawake hat. 
The pack he carried was unwieldy 
beyond the generality of those cumbrous 
burthens. It would scarce have measured 
less than six feet; bulky in proportion, 
and, judging by the evident strain 
put upon the man’s shoulder when he 
raised it, the contents were of a weighty 
nature, 

The girl who opened the door in re- 
sponse to his knock was one of the 
servants of the house, a young woman 
named Bridget North. The man, with 
am insinuating smile, begged that she 
would do him the favour of inspecting 
his stock. Shetreplied, “No”; she did 
not desire to purchase; and, retreating 
a step or two, was in the act of closing 
the door, when the fellow called to her 


to wait amoment. He was hot and tired, 
he said, from a long tramp. If she would 
not buy, would she at least grant him the 
privilege of coming in to rest for a few 
moments ? 

The girl hesitated. She glanced at 
the man’s face; he was certainly good- 
looking, and she was not invulnerable to 
masculine grace. It was but a step into 
the kitchen from where they stood, and, 
moreover, the master was away from 
home. Bridget was an honest, unsophis- 
ticated country girl ; she noticed that the 
packman’s boots Were dusty, as from 
miles of trudging, and his pack did look 
uncommonly heavy. So, after wavering 
undecidedly for a moment, she bade him 
follow her. He grasped his burthen, and 
she led the way into the kitchen. 

The cook was sitting over a cup of tea 
with the gardener, little old Roger Cross- 
ley. The stranger, with an affable smile, 
begged they would not allow him to dis- 
turb them. He would only rest awhile, . 
and then be gone. He asked many ques- 
tions concerning the country around of a 
character to lead them to suspect that 
he was unacquainted with the district. 
He talked glibly, complimented the two 
women freely, so that when he rose to 
take his departure the cook, with admi- 
rable discrimination, whispered to Bridget 
that such a man would not disgrace a 
livery. 

He approached his ponderous burthen, 
and looked at it a moment with his brows 
knit, apparently deep in cogitation. Then, 
with an air of suavity hitherto unap- 
proached, he begged they would do him 
a further kindness—an act of charity 
which would lay him under an enormous 
obligation. He had now to go forth and 
seek a lodging for the night; might he 
leave his bundle, which was so trouble- 
some to drag about in a quest for shelter, 
till the morning? “It takes up but little 
room,” he pleaded, exhibiting his pearly 
teeth to a complacent smile, “ and really, 
cook, it neither eats nor drinks any- 
thing.” 
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Bridget was dubious, the cook grinned 
acquiescence, and old Roger, stolidly 
munching bread-and-butter, gave a de- 
precatory snuffle. Yet what possible 
mischief could arise from compliance 
with this simple request? The man 
marked the indecision, and, stepping to 
his pack, opened it a little way, dis- 
closing a goodly array of scissors, buttons, 
thimbles, needles, thread, and the like. 
There was a brief, hurried conference 
between the two women; both came to 
the conclusion that “ they couldn’t see no 
‘arm’; anda few minutes later the pack- 
man, having deposited his freight upon 
the floor of the adjacent pantry, quitted 
the house. 

At eleven o'clock that night the old 
mansion was plunged ‘in darkness, all its 
occupants having retired to rest. Bridget 
North sat stitching in her bedroom; the 
candle had burnt low and wanted re- 
placing. So, taking the dish, with its 
glittering half-inch of tallow, she de- 
scended to the pantry. She placed the 


light upon a side table, where it flickered 
wildly to the waving of some insidious 
draught ; and was in the act of opening 
a drawer from which to supply her want, 


when her ear was taken by a slight, 
creaking sound. She glanced in the 
direction from whence it appeared to 
proceed ; there, in the corner, just as he 
had left it, stood the pedlar’s bulky bag, 
and, as she gazed at it for a moment, she 
thought it swayed a little. The leaping 
of the candle-flame started many shadows, 
and she could not be sure that this was 
not an illusion produced by the dim, 
fickle illumination. But, as she watched, 
the bundle creaked again, and stirred 
perceptibly ; and then she started into 
the sudden realisation that something 
within that pack was moving. Swiftly 
and silently she grasped the candle, and 
glided from the room, quietly closing the 
door and turning the key in its lock. 

Then, after a moment's reflection, she 
pulled a shawl over her head and shoul- 
ders, rapidly unbolted the back door, 
and, stepping out into the chill, dark air, 
walked hastily across the crunching gravel 
avenue to the little outhouse in which 
slept the stable-boy. 

“ Sawkins,”’ she cried, violently shaking 


the door, “ Jack Sawkins, let me in! 
Open quickly, do!” 

The astonished youth, who was poring 
over some hair-stirring tale by the glow 
of a fast-expiring fire, shot the bolt and 
stood confronting Bridget. He was what 
the old writers would have termed a 
“likely fellow”; tall, muscular, with a 
depraved literary taste, and a marvellous 
technical knowledge of horses. 

In excited accents the girl communi- 
cated her suspicion, and begged that 
Sawkins would come. and open the pack. 

Sawkins took in the situation at once, 
and was just going to make a dash for 
the kitchen, when a thought struck him. 

“ Hold hard a minute,” he cried, and he 
withdrew ; he reappeared an instant after 
carrying a huge horse-pistol, fully primed 
and cocked. “There’s summat in this 
as ‘Il give ’em what they won’t very well 
like, if so be there is a man in the bag!” 
cried the youth, with a chuckle, as he 
followed the girl across the shady car- 
riage-drive. 

A moment later they stood side by side 
surveying the mysterious bundle. They 
had entered noiselessly, and stood for 
some little while silently watching. Sud- 
denly the pack swayed violently ; the top 
of it, with a click, flew open; and there 
uprose the head and shoulders of a man. 
Bridget uttered a little shriek, and 
Sawkins hastily whipped out his pistol. 

This apparition remained motionless, 
blinked in an astonished way at the 
couple, not being able to see clearly from 
having been so long in the dark. Then, 
seeing the stable-boy’s levelled pistol, he 
drew his arm swiftly out of the bag, 
scattering a shallow tray full of knick- 
knacks with the vehemence of his gesture, 
and raised it to screen his face. 

“Don’t fire,” he cried, cowering, “ for 
God's sake x 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the 
terrific bang of Sawkins’ pistol’ as it 
flashed into blue flame in his hand. The 
man ‘gave a stifled moan, rolled over as 
he fell back, and lay motionless. . 

The ringing report of the weapon 
aroused the household, afd the doorway 
was speedily surrounded by the trembling 
servants, inquiring in agitated tones what 
the matter might be. Among them they 
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pulled the man clear of the bag, growing 
stiff and cold as they grasped him; and a 
truly formidable fellow he looked as he 
lay with his arm still shielding his head, 
and his knees drawn up. Around his 
waist was clasped a belt, into which was 
thrust a brace of pistols; but what puz- 
zled that little, bewildered assemblage 
was that, by a fine cord, a huge silver 
whistle was suspended from his wrist. 

Roger Crossley, who had stood quiver- 
ing in scanty attire, came forward and 
surveyed the body. He bent low, and 
turned it over, shaking his head. 

“There’s something more’n mere rob- 
bery in all this, to my mind,” he mut- 
tered, “and more parties than this one 
consarned in it. What’s this ’ere whistle 
for?” 

“Tell ’ee what,” interposed Sawkins, 
“le’me get master’s powder-flask and 
carbine; you take that, and I'll ha’ my 
pistol, and then we'll just blow this 
whistle, and see if anythink comes of ’t.” 

The suggestion was immediately acted 
upon, and presently the two men grasped 
the loaded weapons in their hands. 

“Now,” said Roger, throwing up the 
casement, ‘“‘come to this here winder. 
Hide that light, Bridget, and blow away, 
Sawkins.” 

The youth severed the lanyard with his 
knife, and craning his body through the 
aperture, gave a low whistle, half wonder- 
ing what effect, if any, it would produce. 
However, almost simultaneously, the 
muffled steps of horses’ hoofs fell upon 
their ears, and at least a dozen mounted 
men forced their way through the foliage, 
and, spreading out, completely encircled 
the mansion. The night was dark, but 
they could distinctly follow their move- 
ments. Sawkins drew in his head, and 
looked at Roger, aghast. 

“Sawkins, my lad,”’ whispered the old 
man, in a subdued croak, “they may 
mean murder ; they certainly mean mis- 
chief, and we must fight for our lives.” 
Then, turning to the group of trembling 
female servants, he added, “Can any on 
ye fire a gun?” 

Bridget said “Yes,” and another 
woman said she thought she could; the 
others declared the explosion would kill 
them. 
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“Well, get out, ye silly wenches,” said 
Roger ; “ I’ll go and bring tew of master’s 
sporting guns,” and wagging his head, 
the old fellow hastened away. The 
horsemen without sat motionless as 
statues, apparently waiting some further 
signal. 

Roger returned and distributed the 
weapons. 

“ Now,” said he, “ we're as good as four 
guns. We must make ‘em believe us 
stronger nor that, though. I'll fire from 
this winder, Sawkins ; you fire from the 
liber-rary winder; Bridget ‘ll fire from 
master’s bedroom, and Mary from the 
drawring-room. That'll make’em think 
the house is full 0’ people.” 

The little party dispersed. Old Cross- 
ley levelled his piece and covered the man 
just beneath him; then, pausing for a 
moment, pressed the trigger. With a 
yell, the fellow rolled off his horse, and 
lay motionless, and, simultaneously, there 
followed the rattling discharge of the 
other three guns. 

To give an adequate idea of the con- 
fusion into which the cordon of horsemen 
were thrown by this volley would be 
impossible. One of their number stretched 
dead on the ground, another was wounded, 
and the horse of a third had been shot 
under him. They paused but one instant 
to gather up the body of their dead 
comrade, and then fled headlong. 

For a long while the real object of the 
attack was not divined, although Colonel 
Foote naturally concluded it to have been 
robbery. Years afterwards, the truth 
came to light. A man lay under sentence 
of death in a prison. After his execution, 
there was discovered in the cell in which 
he had been confined, a manuscript. It 
was an account of all the villainies of his 
life. He had belonged, so he wrote, in 
his youth to a party of desperate high- 
waymen, whose practice was to attack 
isolated mansions. One of the number, 
went on the writer, was specially famed 
for his skill in gaining admittance into 
the buildings it was their design to 
plunder. He was, indeed, the main- 
spring of the corps; and as an instance 
of his wonderful fertility of invention, 
the dead criminal instanced the episode 
of the packman’s bundle. 





By J. CUMING WALTERS. 


(Author of “In Tennyson Land,"’) 


X.—Or GLASTONBURY AND THE 


PAssING OF ARTHUR. 


‘*And so they rowed from the land; and Sir Bedivere beheld all the ladies go with him, Then 
Sir Bedivere cried, Ah, my Lord Arthur, what shall become of me now ye go from me, and leave me 


here alone among mine enemies ? 
Avalon, to heal me of my grievous wound, 
—Malory. 


Comfort thyself, said the King. 


For I will go into the vale of 


And if thou never more hear of me, pray for my soul.” 


‘“* O, three times favoured isle, where's the place that might 
Be with thyself compared for glory or delight 


Whilst Glastonbury stood ? 


Not great Arthur's tomb, nor holy Joseph's grave, 
From sacrilege had power their sacred bones to save, 
He, who that God in man to his sepulchre brought, 


Or he, which for the faith twelve famous battles fought.’’ 


Drayton, 


“ Whether the Kinge were there or not, 
Hee never knewe, nor ever colde, 
For from that sad and direful daye 


Hee never more was seene on molde.” 


QUAINT old- 
world look is upon 
the face of the 
city of many 
legends, King 
Arthur's “isle of 
rest.” It lies deep 
in a green well- 
watered valley, 
and its steep sud- 
den hill, the Tor, 
rising abruptly to 
a height of over five hundred feet and 
crowned with a lonely square tower, seems 
to shelter and keep watch upon the tradi- 
tional apple-island. The orchard lawns 
are seen everywhere with their deep- green 
carpet and the crooked branches of innu- 
merable fruit-laden trees casting grotesque 
shadows upon it. ‘The whole year round 
No, 58, January, 1908, 
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the western airs are balmy, though in spite 
of hoary legend and poetic eulogy Glas- 
tonbury has felt the effects of terrific 
storms, whirlwinds, and earthquakes. Its 
history—a history of marvel and wonder, 
inextricably mingled for many centuries 
with superstition—takes us far back into 
the misty past when the ancient Britons 
named the marshland, often flooded by 
the water of the Bristol Channel, Ynys- 
wytrin, or Inis vitrea, the Glassy Island ; 
either, it has been surmised, on account 
of the “ glasten” or blue-green colour of 
its surface, or from the abundance of 
“glass” (or woad) to be found in the 
vicinity.* On the other hand Professor 


* Glastonbury occupies a former site of 
Druidical worship, and Professor Rhys believes 
the name to be a corruption of the British word 
glasten, an oak, the Druids cultivating both the 
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Freeman believed that Glastonbury was 
the abode and perhaps the possession of 
one Glesting, who, on discovering that 
his cattle strayed to the rich pastures, 
settled in that part, which in the natural 
order of things became Glestingaburgh. 
That it was veritably an island admits of 
no doubt; the circuit of the water can 
still be traced; and when the Romans in 
turn made discovery of the fruitfulness of 
the region enclosed by the waters of the 
western sea, they denominated it Insula 
Avalonia, or Isle of Apples. This was 
the “fortunate isle,’ celebrated in the 
ancient ode of which Camden has given 
us a version, “ where unforced fruits and 
willing comforts meet,” where the fields 
require “no rustic hand” but only 
Nature’s cultivation, where 
‘* The fertile plains with corn and herds are 
proud, 
And golden apples shine in every wood.” 


The inflowing of the sea made islands 
not only of Glastonbury, but of Athelney, 
Beckery, and Meare ; and not many cen- 
turies ago, when a tempest raged, the 
sea-wall was broken down and the 
Channel waters swept up the low-lying 
land almost as far as Glastonbury Church. 
The quaint record of this event reads: 
“ The breach of the sea-flood was January 
20th, 1606.” Again in 1703 was Glaston- 
bury threatened with a deluge, and the 
water was five feet deep in its streets; 
but as geologists are able to affirm that 
the sea is receding from the western 
coast it is unlikely that.such catastrophes 
will recur. A little lazy stream, the 
Brue, almost engirdles the city, and thus 


permits the inhabitants with seeming - 


reasonableness to retain for Glastonbury 
the name loved best—the Isle of Avalon. 
That Roman name has been full of 
dreamy suggestiveness to the poet’s 
mind; and though the poet’s Avalon 
may often have been an _ enchanted 
city, the “baseless fabric of a vision,” 
the Avalon of Somerset, with its two 


oak and the apple as foster parents of their sacred 
mistletoe. Glestenaburh, says Canon Taylor, 
was assimilated by the Saxons to their gentile 
form Glestinga-burh or Glezsting-burh, which 
being supposed by a false etymology to mean the 
‘shining ’’ or “ glassy’ town was mistranslated 
by the Welsh as Ynys-Widrin, the Island of Glass. 


streets forming a perfect cross, its Abbey 
ruins, its antiquities, and its slumbrous 
aspect, is assuredly not unworthy of the 
legends clustering about it. 

Only by devious paths can Glastonbury, 
once the remote shrine for devout pil- 
grims from all parts of the land, be 
reached, for it is still somewhat out of 
the common course. But to wander 
awhile in the apple-country is delightful 
alike to the mind and the physical sense 
—to drink in its associations, to inhale 
its warm, sweet air, to see the gleam of 
white blossoms and the crimson softening 
upon the round ripened cheeks of the 
pendant fruit, these are the sources of 
enjoyment and the elements of the charm. 
Countless gardens send forth a rare per- 
fume, and the quiet of the whole city in 
the midst of orchards and streams, and 
showing the relics of bygone splendour, 
has a lulling effect upon the traveller 
who comes from the roaring town and 
the busy mart. When the twin dark 
towers of Wells Cathedral are fading 
shadow-like in the distance the new 
strange picture of the island-valley is 
revealed. ‘There stretch the long level 
meadows of deep emerald, there glooms 
a forest of trees whose twisted branches 
are bright with apple-blossoms. The 
high Tor hill looks stern and bare, but 
cosy and inviting is the town below with 
its rows of irregular houses many of 
which date back to long past days, while 
others, constituted of stone with which the 
architects of Dunstan’s and of Becket’s 
time wrought, seem to bear mute tribute 
to the famous era when the Abbey was in 
its glory and reverend pilgrims from afar 
came to bring oblations to that hallowed 
shrine. ‘To-day the visitor finds a welcome 
at the “Inne” built in 1475 for the 
devout travellers whom the Abbot could 
not accommodate within the walls of the 
Abbey; and so few are the changes of 
time that the lofty fagade, the parapet 
and turrets, the wide archway, the eccle- 
siastical windows, and the long corridors, 
remain almost as they were first designed 
and made. Side by side stand “ Ye Olde 
Pilgrim’s Inne” and the Tribunal, or 
Court House, built by Abbot Beere, for 
the trial of petty offenders against the 
law. Unexplored dungeons are reported 
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to exist underground, together with sub- 
terranean passages communicating with 
the Abbey from the “Inne” and the Tri- 
bunal. In the neighbourhood is a con- 
spicuous building once used for collecting 
the tithes, called the Abbey Barn, dating 
from 1420, in some respects the best pre- 
served of all the ancient memorials. But 
the pride and glory of Glastonbury centre 
in the wondrously beautiful remains of 
one of the oldest, richest, and stateliest of 
English Abbeys—an Abbey whose reputed 
founder was Joseph of Arimathza, that 
Joseph who had seen the face and heard 
the voice of the Saviour of mankind. It 
was the only church of first rank in Eng- 
land standing as a monument of British 


days which escaped the scath and wreck 


which followed 
conquest. 

To what dim epoch the earliest history 
of Glastonbury belongs is more or less 
conjectural, though the discovery of 
some sixty low mounds by archeologists 
has led them to conclude that a pre- 
historic lake-village stood upon the 
site. Excavations revealed the remains 
of human habitations and of successive 
occupation by the same race—a race 
which hunted the boar, the roebuck, and 
the deer, and whose sole accomplishment 
was the making of coarse, rude pottery. 
But this people has passed away and not 
even a tradition of its existence is extant. 
It was at a much later period, though, 
looking backward, the time seems far 


the storm of Norman 


distant, when the first legend of Glaston- 
bury took root and flowered. So pure, 
fragrant, and beautiful is that treasured 
blossom that it would seem ruthless to 
attempt to pluck it by the roots from the 
ground, and to cast it aside as a worthless 
weed of ignorance and superstition. It 
brings to us the memory of that time 
when the Son of Man was on earth; it is 
a seed blown from that land which His 
presence sanctified. Nearly two thousand 
years ago the crucified Nazarene was 
watched by agonised crowds upon Cal- 
vary. Joseph of Arimathza, “a good 
man and a just,” begged the dead body 
from Pilate and buried it in his own 
garden, thereby incurring the fierce resent- 
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ment of the Jews. He fled from Palestine, 
fearing for his life, and so enraged were 
his enemies at his escape that they ex- 
pelled his friends also—Lazarus, Mary 
Magdalene, and Philip among others— 
putting them out to sea without oars or 
sail. “After tossing about many days,” 
says one writer, “they were driven in 
God’s providence to Marseilles, and from 
Marseilles St. Joseph came to Britain, 
where he died at a good old age, after 
having preached the Gospel of Christ 
with power and earnestness for many 
years.” This was about a.p. 63. “The 
happy news of the Saviour’s resurrection, 
and the offer of the only assured means 
of salvation to all who would embrace 
it” were welcomed by King Arviragus, 
who assigned to St. Joseph the Isle of 
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Avalon as a retreat. When Joseph and 
his little Christian band, passing over 
Stone Down, where stand the two notable 
Avalon Oaks, came to the place, weary 
with long travelling, they rested on the 
ridge of a hill, which in its name of 
Wearyall Hill (really Worall) is sup- 
posed to commemorate this incident ; 
and where the saint’s staff touched the 
sod, a Thorn Tree miraculously sprang 
up, and every Christmas Day it buds and 
blossoms as a memorial of our Lord, and 
of the first Christian festival.* Another 
story says that the saint was met by a 
boisterous mob of the heathen, and that, 
planting his pilgrim’s staff in the earth, 
he knelt down to pray ; and as he prayed, 
the hard, dry staff began to bud and give 
forth fragrance, and became a living tree. 
Then said Joseph, ‘ Our God is with us,” 
and the heathen transfixed by the miracle, 
were convinced and pacified. So runs 
the earliest Christian legend in England, 
and as a fitting sequel we learn that not 
long after Joseph’s mission had begun the 
first Christian chapel was built, and occu: 
pied part of the site on which the most 
beautiful of holy houses was afterwards 


reared—Glastonbury Abbey. St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, magnificent in ruin, is one of 
those hallowed places in which one might 


spend hours in silent - contemplation. 
Through many centuries the legend of 
the Holy Thorn has been preserved, and 
Glastonbury has remained distinguished 
by the fact that there the “ winter Thorn ” 
has blossomed every Christmas “ mindful 
of our Lord,” or, as a pupil of Caxton’s 
wrote in 1520: 

‘* The hawthornes also that groweth in Werall 

Do burge and bere green leaves at Christmas 

As fresh as other in May.” 

‘The tree was regarded with great awe 
and superstition by the inhabitants, and 
when the change in the calendar was 
made they looked to the “sacra spina” 
for confirmation of the righteousness of 


* Mr. William Morris slightly varied the story 
in his “‘ King Arthur's Tomb,”’ when he repre- 
sented Lancelot journeying to ‘‘ where the Glaston- 
bury gilded towers shine” and related that 

“ Presently 

He rode on giddy still, until he reach'd 
A place of apple-trees, by the Thorn-Tree 

Wherefrom St. Joseph in the past days 

preach’d.”’ 


.what had been done. 


Many people re- 
fused to celebrate the new-style Christmas 
Day because the Thorn showed no blos- 
soms, and when the white flowers 
appeared on January 5th, the old-style 
Christmas was held to have been divinely 
sanctioned. A trunk of the tree was cut 
down by a Puritan soldier, though his 
sacrilege caused him to be severely 
wounded by a piece of the dismembered 
tree striking him; but when the Thorn 
was cast into the river as dead and 
worthless it miraculously took root again. 
The spot where it grew is marked by a 
monumental stone bearing the inscrip- 
tion “I. A. A.D, XXXI.” 

A Somerset historian likewise records 
that in addition to the Holy Thorn there 
grew in the Abbey churchyard a miracu- 
lous walnut tree, which never budded 
forth before the feast of St. Barnabas, 
namely, the 11th of June, and “on 
that day shot forth leaves and flourished 
like its usual species.” This tree is gone, 
but another “of the commonplace sort” 
stands in its place. “It is strange,” we read, 
“to say how much this tree was sought 
after by the credulous; and though it was 
not an uncommon walnut, Queen Anne, 
King James, and many of the nobility of 
the realm, even when the times of monkish 
superstition had ceased, gave large sums 
of money for small cuttings from the 
original.” The walnut tree, however, 
never vied with the Holy Thorn in popu- 
larity. The “Athenian Oracle” (1690) 
wriggled out of the difficulties attending 
a belief in the budding of the hawthorn 
tree with characteristic ingenuity, and 
supplied an example that most of us 
would gladly imitate. To an inquirer 
who asked for information and an opinion, 
the “Oracle” replied (none too gram- 
matically), “ All that Mr. Camden says of 
it is, that if any one may be believed in 
matters of this nature, this has been 
affirmed to him to be true by several 
credible persons ; it was not in Glaston- 
bury itself, but in Wirral Park, hard by 
it; however, this superstitious tree, true 
or false, was cut down in the last reforming 
age, though it seems they did not make 
such root and branch work with it but 
that some stumps remained, at least some 
branches or grafts out of it were saved, 
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and still growing in the same country ; 
though whether they have the same virtue 
with the former, or that had any more 
than any other hawthorn, we don’t pretend 
to determine any more than the fore- 
mentioned historian.” ‘The belief in the 
tree and the knowledge of its peculiar 
properties were so wide-spread that 
Sedley’s verse on Cornelia, who “ bloomed 
in the winter of her days like Glastonbury 
Thorn” was easily understood. Bishop 
Goodman, writing to the Lord General 
Oliver Cromwell in 1652, said he could 
“find no naturall cause” either in the soil 
or other circumstances for the extra- 
ordinary character of the tree. “This I 
know,” said the prelate, “that God first 
appeared to Moses in a bramble bush; 
and that Aaron’s rod, being dried and 
withered, did budde; and these were 
God's actions, and His first actions ; and, 
truly, Glastonbury was a place noted for 
holiness, and the first religious foundation 
in England, and, in effect, was the first 
dissolved ; and therein, was such a bar- 
barous inhumanity as Egypt never heard 
the like. It may well be that this White 
Thorne did then spring up, and began to 
blossome on Christmas day, to give a 
testimony to religion, and that it doth 
flourish in persecution,” and so forth. 
Infinite meanings and _ significances 
could be extracted from the legend, that 
fantastic casket of man’s art and devising 
which is made to enshrine the small pure 
pearl of truth. If this were the place for 
sermons it might be pointed out that the 
vitality of the Thorn is an emblem of the 
vitality of the religion it commemorates ; 
but our duty is to trace its connection 
with history. The legend has been some- 
what altered in form in order to bring it 
into direct association with the building 
of the Abbey. This new version of the 
miracle is that Joseph of Arimathza was 
commanded to build a church in honour 
of the Virgin Mary, but finding that the 
natives were distrustful of him and his 
mission he prayed, like Gideon, for a 
miracle. Forthwith his staff began to 
shoot forth leaves and blossoms, and the 
unwithered Thorn took root. Be that as 
it may, the first Christians built a chapel 
of twisted alder, in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, 60 feet long and 26 feet broad (to 


come to details), and having “a window 
at the west end and one at the east; on 
each side were three windows, and near 
the western angle was a door each side.” 
A representation of the first building for 
Christian worship erected in this country 
is found on an old document now in the 
British Museum, and it is said to have 
been copied from a plate of brass which 
had been affixed to an adjoining pillar. 
The chapel is variously referred to in 
ancient records as “Lignea Basilica,” 
““Vetusta Ecclesia,” and the “ Ealde- 
chirche,” and with its walls of wattles 
and its roof of rushes it must long have 
been an object of revered contemplation. 
Joseph built and preached in “ the little 
lonely church,” “ built with wattles from 
the marsh,” journeying from thence across 
the plain to the Mendips, where he found 
other half barbarous Britons to listen to 
the story of the Redemption. He laid 
the foundations of a bishopric at Wells, 
which was afterwards to be the rival of 
Glastonbury Abbey itself, and to the end 
of a long and fruitful life continued his 
ministry to the people. 

Chalice Hill revives by its name and 
associations another reminiscence of our 
Lord even more amazing.. St. Joseph 
was the bringer to this country of two 
precious relics—one, 

“The Cup itself from which our Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper with His own,” 
the other, some of the blood which oozed 
from the crucified Saviour’s body. The 
chalice, or sacred cup, was buried by 
Joseph at the spot where a perpetual 
spring Of water bubbles—the “ Blood 
Spring,” which supplies the Holy Well, 
scene of many miraculous cures in times 
past. That the waters are medicinal 
admits of no doubt; that it issues from 
the Cup is a matter of faith, especially as 
the Holy Grail is claimed to be now in 
safe keeping by more than one far-distant 
Abbey.f*@As for the second relic, it is 
said that Wt. Joseph confided the memorial 
to his nephew Isaac, who sealed up the 


* The Holy Grail is pointed out in particular 
at Genoa Cathedral. ‘‘It was brought from 
Czsarea in 1101, is a hexagonal dish of two 
palms’ width, and was long supposed to be of 
real emerald, which it resembles in colour and 
brilliancy.” 
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Avalon as a retreat. When Joseph and 
his little Christian band, passing over 
Stone Down, where stand the two notable 
Avalon Oaks, came to the place, weary 
with long travelling, they rested on the 
ridge of a hill, which in its name of 
Wearyall Hill (really Worall) is sup- 
posed to commemorate this incident ; 
and where the saint’s staff touched the 
sod, a Thorn Tree miraculously sprang 
up, and every Christmas Day it buds and 
blossoms as a memorial of our Lord, and 
of the first Christian festival.* Another 
story says that the saint was met by a 
boisterous mob of the heathen, and that, 
planting his pilgrim’s staff in the earth, 
he knelt down to pray ; and as he prayed, 
the hard, dry staff began to bud and give 
forth fragrance, and became a living tree. 
Then said Joseph, “ Our God is with us,” 
and the heathen transfixed by the miracle, 
were convinced and pacified. So runs 
the earliest Christian legend in England, 
and as a fitting sequel we learn that not 
long after Joseph’s mission had begun the 
first Christian chapel was built, and occu: 
pied part of the site on which the most 
beautiful of holy houses was afterwards 


reared—Glastonbury Abbey. St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, magnificent in ruin, is one of 
those hallowed places in which one might 
spend hours in silent - contemplation. 
Through many centuries the legend of 
the Holy Thorn has been preserved, and 
Glastonbury has remained distinguished 


” 


by the fact that there the “ winter Thorn 
has blossomed every Christmas “ mindful 
of our Lord,” or, as a pupil of Caxton’s 
wrote in 1520: 
‘* The hawthornes also that groweth in Werall 
Do burge and bere green leaves at Christmas 
As fresh as other in May.” 


‘The tree was regarded with great awe 
and superstition by the inhabitants, and 
when the change in the calendar was 
made they looked to the “sacra spina” 
for confirmation of the righteousness of 


* Mr. William Morris slightly varied the story 
in his “‘ King Arthur's Tomb,’’ when he repre- 
sented Lancelot journeying to ‘‘ where the Glaston- 
bury gilded towers shine” and related that 

“ Presently 

He rode on giddy still, until he reach’d 
A place of apple-trees, by the Thorn-Tree 

Wherefrom St. Joseph in the past days 

preach'd.”’ 


what had been done. Many people re- 
fused to celebrate the new-style Christmas 
Day because the Thorn showed no blos- 
soms, and when the white flowers 
appeared on January 5th, the old-style 
Christmas was held to have been divinely 
sanctioned. A trunk of the tree was cut 
down by a Puritan soldier, though. his 
sacrilege caused him to be severely 
wounded by a piece of the dismembered 
tree striking him; but when the Thorn 
was cast into the river as dead and 
worthless it miraculously took root again. 
The spot where it grew is marked by a 
monumental stone bearing the inscrip- 
tion “I. A. A.D, XXXI.” 

A Somerset historian likewise records 
that in addition to the Holy Thorn there 
grew in the Abbey churchyard a miracu- 
lous walnut tree, which never budded 
forth before the feast of St. Barnabas, 
namely, the 11th of June, and “on 
that day shot forth leaves and flourished 
like its usual species.” This tree is gone, 
but another ‘of the commonplace sort” 
stands in its place. “It is strange,” we read, 
“to say how much this tree was sought 
after by the credulous; and though it was 
not an uncommon walnut, Queen Anne, 
King James, and many of the nobility of 
the realm, even when the times of monkish 
superstition had ceased, gave large sums 
of money for small cuttings from the 
original.” The walnut tree, however, 
never vied with the Holy Thorn in popu- 
larity. The “Athenian Oracle” (1690) 
wriggled out of the difficulties attending 
a belief in the budding of the hawthorn 
tree with characteristic ingenuity, and 
supplied an example that most of us 
would gladly imitate. To an inquirer 
who asked for information and an opinion, 
the “Oracle” replied (none too gram- 
matically), “ All that Mr. Camden says of 
it is, that if any one may be believed in 
matters of this nature, this has been 
affirmed to him to be true by several 
credible persons ; it was not in Glaston- 
bury itself, but in Wirral Park, hard by 
it; however, this superstitious tree, true 
or false, was cut down in the last reforming 
age, though it seems they did not make 
such root and branch work with it but 
that some stumps remained, at least some 
branches or grafts out of it were saved, 
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and still growing in the same country ; 
though whether they have the same virtue 
with the former, or that had any more 
than any other hawthorn, we don’t pretend 
to determine any more than the fore- 
mentioned historian.” ‘The belief in the 
tree and the knowledge of its peculiar 
properties were so wide-spread that 
Sedley’s verse on Cornelia, who “ bloomed 
in the winter of her days like Glastonbury 
Thorn” was easily understood. Bishop 
Goodman, writing to the Lord General 
Oliver Cromwell in 1652, said he could 
“ find no naturall cause ” either in the soil 
or other circumstances for the extra- 
ordinary character of the tree. “This I 
know,” said the prelate, “that God first 
appeared to Moses in a bramble bush; 
and that Aaron’s rod, being dried and 
withered, did budde; and these were 
God’s actions, and His first actions; and, 
truly, Glastonbury was a place noted for 
holiness, and the first religious foundation 
in England, and, in effect, was the first 
dissolved ; and therein, was such a bar- 
barous inhumanity as Egypt never heard 
the like. It may well be that this White 
Thorne did then spring up, and began to 
blossome on Christmas day, to give a 
testimony to religion, and that it doth 
flourish in persecution,” and so forth. 
Infinite meanings and significances 
could be extracted from the legend, that 
fantastic casket of man’s art and devising 
which is made to enshrine the small pure 
pearl of truth. If this were the place for 
sermons it might be pointed out that the 
vitality of the Thorn is an emblem of the 
vitality of the religion it commemorates ; 
but our duty is to trace its connection 
with history. The legend has been some- 
what altered in form in order to bring it 
into direct association with the building 
of the Abbey. This new version of the 
miracle is that Joseph of Arimathea was 
commanded to build a church in honour 
of the Virgin Mary, but finding that the 
natives were distrustful of him and his 
mission he prayed, like Gideon, for a 
miracle. Forthwith his staff began to 
shoot forth leaves and blossoms, and the 
unwithered Thorn took root. Be that as 
it may, the first Christians built a chapel 
of twisted alder, in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, 60 feet long and 26 feet broad (to 


come to details), and having “a window 
at the west end and one at the east; on 
each side were three windows, and near 
the western angle was a door each side.” 
A representation of the first building for 
Christian worship erected in this country 
is found on an old document now in the 
British Museum, and it is said to have 
been copied from a plate of brass which 
had been affixed to an adjoining pillar. 
The chapel is variously referred to in 
ancient records as “Lignea Basilica,” 
“Vetusta Ecclesia,’ and the “ Ealde- 
chirche,” and with its walls of wattles 
and its roof of rushes it must long have 
been an object of revered contemplation. 
Joseph built and preached in “ the little 
lonely church,” “ built with wattles from 
the marsh,” journeying from thence across 
the plain to the Mendips, where he found 
other half barbarous Britons to listen to 
the story of the Redemption. He laid 
the foundations of a bishopric at Wells, 
which was afterwards to be the rival of 
Glastonbury Abbey itself, and to the end 
of a long and fruitful life continued his 
ministry to the people. 

Chalice Hill revives by its name and 
associations another reminiscence of our 
Lord even more amazing... St. Joseph 
was the bringer to this country of two 
precious relics—one, 

“ The Cup itself from which our Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper with His own,” 
the other, some of the blood which oozed 
from the crucified Saviour’s body. The 
chalice, or sacred cup, was buried by 
Joseph at the spot where a perpetual 
spring Of water bubbles—the “ Blood 
Spring,” which supplies the Holy Well, 
scene of many miraculous cures in times 
past. That the waters are medicinal 
admits of no doubt; that it issues from 
the Cup is a matter of faith, especially as 
the Holy Grail is claimed to be now in 
safe keeping by more than one far-distant 
Abbey.* As for the second relic, it is 
said that St. Joseph confided the memorial 
to his nephew Isaac, who sealed up the 


* The Holy Grail is pointed out in particular 


at Genoa Cathedral. ‘‘It was brought from 
Czsarea in 1101, is a hexagonal dish of two 
palms’ width, and was long supposed to be of 
real emerald, which it resembles in colour and 
brilliancy.” 
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blood in two vials and secreted them 
from the invading Roman pagans. When 
danger menaced him, he hid the phials in 
an ancient fig-tree, which he then cast 
into the sea. Carried by the waves to 
Gaul, the fig-tree was cast up at the spot 
which now forms Fécamp harbour ; and 
there a few centuries later it was found 
with the two phials secure. Fearless 
Duke Richard of Normandy was so 
impressed by the discovery that he built 
an Abbey in which fitly to enshrine the 
Precious Blood, and Fécamp Abbey bears 
witness alike to his faith and his devotion. 
It was upon the story of the Grail that 
choniclers seized with avidity after Borron 
had once shown its capabilities—a story 
now - believed by many to be almost 
wholly of Celtic origin, the Sancgreal 
being none other than Fionn’s healing 
cup. Mr. Nutt, whose exhaustive work 
on the subject is unequalled for scholar- 
ship and thoroughness, has told us of 
every form, rudimentary and developed, 
in which the Grail legend has appeared, 
and of every explanation advanced as to 
its meaning. Whether the legend is 
based upon Christian canonical or un- 
canonical writings, or whether it is an 
ancient saga into which a Christian 
element was imported; whether it was 
extant in any definite form before the 
time of Robert de Borron, or whether it 
was a fabrication of the era to which 
many monkish fables have been traced, 
these are points which to discuss in detail 
would require, and have had, volumes 
devoted to them. Within fifty years 
(1180-1225), there were eight vérsions of 
the story in which the idea of the Grail 
was elaborated, and we know how the 
idea has been developed and enriched 
and idealised until our own fime. “The 
vanished Vase of Heaven that held 
like Christ’s own Heart His Blood,” 
has been a marvellously fecund seed of 
inspiration to romancist and poet. 
Percival and Galahad are the highest 
human conceptions of purity, and their 
quest is the most exalting and ennobling 
upon which heroes can set forth. Yet 
Mr. Nutt, from all his study and research, 
can but conclude that the story had its 
root in paganism, and that the history 
of the Grail is nothing but the history 


of the gradual transformation of old Celtic 
folk-tales into a poem charged with 
Christian symbolism and mysticism. 
“This transformation, at first the inevi- 
table outcome of its pre-Christian develop- 
ment, was hastened later by the perception 
that it was a fitting vehicle for certain 
moral and spiritual ideas.” Avalon, 
lying not far from the western sea, beyond 
which tradition said were the happy isles 
of the blessed dead, was the Cymric 
equivalent for the Celtic paradise, and 
thus did Glastonbury become associated 
with the glorious legends which have 
made it in the eyes of the romancists the 
most sacred and wondrous city of earth. 
So may Glastonbury truly be said to 
gather round it “all the noblest memories 
alike of the older and the newer dwellers 
in the land.” Nor is it surprising that in 
a place of so much reputation modern 
marvels should be reported to occur or 
wonderful. discoveries be made. An 
elixir was found in the ruins of the 
Abbey in 1586, one grain of which, being 
dropped upon an ounce and a quarter of 
mercury, was found to transmute the 
mercury into an ounce of pure gold. 
Another grain of it, dropped upon a piece 
of metal cut out of a warming-pan, 
turned the metal into silver, and this 
with the warming pan was sent to Queen 
Elizabeth that she might “fit the piece 
with the place where it was cut out.” 

Such facts are worthy of being related 
at some length not only on account of 
any curious interest they possess in them- 
selves, but because they enable us to 
understand a number of allusions in the 
Arthurian story, and help to account for 
the selection of Glastonbury as the scene 
of the most solemn episodes in the career 
of the British King and his knights. The 
poet Spenser, in recording that Sir Lucius 
was the first to receive “ the sacred pledge 
of Christ’s evangely,” hastens to recall 
the Glastonbury legend, and to explain 
that— 


j ‘* Long before that day 
Hither came Joseph of Arithmathy, 
Who brought with him the Holy Grayle, they 
say, 
And preacht the truth.” 


All the chief points in the old beliefs and 
the myths and traditions are caught up 
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in Malory’s history. The account of 
Joseph and his coming to England may 
be read in the Book of Sir Galahad, for 
the story was told by the stainless knight 
who bore the marvellous shield : 

“Sir,” said Sir Galahad, “by this shield 
beene full many mervailes.” ‘* Sir,” said the 
knight, “it befell after the passion of our Lord 
Jesu Christ thirtie yeare, that Joseph of Ara- 
mathy, the géntle knight, that tooke downe ou® 
Lord from the crosse, and at that time hee 
departed from Jerusalem with a great part of 
the kindred with him, and so they laboured till 
they came toa citie that hight Sarras. And at 
that same houre that Joseph came unto Sarras, 


there was a king that hight Evelake, that had 
great warre against the Sarasins, and in especial 
against one Sarasin, the which was King Eve- 
lake’s cosin, a rich king and a mighty, the 
which marched nigh this land, and his name 
was called Tollome le Feintes. So, upon aday 
these two met to doe battaile. Then Joseph, 
the son of Joseph of Aramathy, went unto King 
Evelake, and told him that he would be dis- 
comfited and slaine but if he left his beleeve of 
the ould law and beleeve upon the ‘new law. 
And then he shewed him the right beleeve of the 
Holy Trinity, the which he agreed with al his 
hart, and ther this shield was made for King 
Evelake, in the name of him that died upon the 
crosse; and then through his good beleeve hee 
had the better of King Tollome. For when 
King Evelake was in the battaile, there was a 


cloath set afore the shield, and when hee was 
in the greatest perill hee let put away the cloath, 
and then anon his enemies saw a figure of a 
man upon the crosse, where through they were 
discomforted. And so it befell that a man of 
King Evelake’s had his hand smitten off, and 
beare his hand in his other hand, and Joseph 
called that man unto him, and bad him goe 
with good devotion and touch the crosse; and 
as soon as that man had touched the crosse 
with his hand, it was as whole as ever it was 
before. Then soone after there fell a great 
mervaile, that the crosse of the shield at one 
time vanished away that no man wist where it 
became, And there was King Evelake bap- 
tised, and for the most part all the people of 


x “st Joseph's Chapel 


that cittie. So soone after Joseph would depart, 
and King Evelake would go with him whether 
he would go or not; and so by fortune they 
came into this land, which at that time was 
called Great Brittaine, and there they found a 
great felon panim that put Joseph in prison. 
And so by fortune tidings came unto a worthy 
man that hight Mondrames, and hee assembled 
all his people, for the great renown that he had 
heard of Joseph ; and so he came into the land 
of Great Brittaine, and disherited the felon 
panim and consumed him, and therewith 
delivered Joseph out of prison. And after 
that, all the people were turned to the Christian 
faith.”” 


According to Malory it was “ Not long 


after that,” that Joseph was “laid in his 
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death bed,” his last act being to make 
“a crosse of his owne blood” upon the 
shield before giving it to King Evelake. 
“Now may yee see a remembrance that | 
love you,” he said, “for yee shall never 
see this shield but that yee shall thinke 
on mee, and it shall be alwayes as fresh 
as it is now. And never shall no man 
beare this shielde about his necke but hee 
shall repent it, unto the time that Sir 
Galahad the good knight beare it.” It is 
the general opinion that Joseph of Ari- 
mathza was buried in the ground sur- 
rounding the church of his foundation, 
for a burial ground to contain a thousand 
graves had been prepared in his time. 
William of Malmesbury wrote that there 
were preserved in that consecrated place 
“the remains of many saints, nor is there 
any space in the building that is free of 
their ashes. So much so that the stone 
pavement, and indeed the sides of the 
altar itself, above and below, is crammed 
with the multitude of the relics. Rightly, 
therefore, it is called the heavenly sanc- 
tuary on earth, of so large a number of 
saints it is the repository.” There is .no 
clear record of who immediately suc- 
ceeded Joseph, but his ministry was 
carried on by St. Patrick, who was a 
native of Glastonbury,* by St. David, by 
Gildas, and by Dunstan. It was St. Pat- 
rick who, returning from his labours in 
Ireland in 461, found that the church built 
with wattles from the marsh was in a 
state of decay, and erected a substantial 
edifice on Tor Hill, dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Michael. He was Glastonbury’s 
first abbot, though this fact is traditionary 
rather than historical, and his grave was 
near the altar of the original church. An 
oratory had previously existed on the site, 
having been founded a century after 
Joseph’s arrival by two saints, Phaganus 
and Duruvianus. The Abbey itself now 
began to take definite shape, the eyes of 
all Christians being drawn to Glaston- 
bury by reason of its sacred record. In 
the sixth century, in King Arthur’s time, 


* Some historians, perhaps with better reason, 
declare that he was born in 405 at Kilpatrick, 
Dumbarton, a little town at the junction of the 
Levin and Clyde. He is variously reported to 
have died in 493 and 507, some placing his age 
at 88, and others at 120. 
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it was approaching its fulness of power 
and nearing that zenith of fame and 
splendour which did not decline for 
nearly a thousand years. 

According to Professor Freeman, Glas- 
tonbury became, in the year 601, the great 
sanctuary of the British in the place of 
Ambresbury, which had but lately fallen. 
ee it grew, how it was ruled by great 
eaders in the church, how it became one 
of the largest, the most beautiful, the most 
wealthy of all abbeys, how its fall was 
compassed, and how the last of its abbots, 
an aged man, was dragged to the hill-top 
and hanged, are historic facts which 
belong to a date far later than that with 
which we are concerned. We cannot 
even dwell upon St. Patrick’s sojourn 
at Glastonbury, or upon Dunstan’s retire- 
ment to its cloisters in order to devote 
himself to study and music. Here it was 
that he wrestled with the Evil One in 
person while labouring at his forge ; here 
it was that heavenly visions were vouch- 
safed to him; here it was that he began 
his work of reformation in the Church 
and made the Abbey the centre of 
religious influence in the kingdom. After 
the lapse of centuries we gaze only upon 
the ruins of the fabric, and from them 
learn how majestic the temple in its 
prime must have been, comprehending a 
little of the truth half revealed and half 
concealed in the silent storied places with 
their shattered walls, their crumbling 
archways, their unroofed chambers, their 
windows darkened with trailing weeds, 
and their floors overgrown with lank 
grasses and moss. 

King Arthur’s connection with Glaston- 
bury cannot be deemed wholly mythical, 
though the mysteriously beautiful narra- 
tive which tells of his last days in Avalon 
seems too poetical for reality. There 
are, however, other links, not so generally 
recognised, connecting him with this con- 
secrated place. Glastonbury was not 
only his “isle of rest”; nor was the 
Abbey known only to him as a shrine. 
He claimed, or it was claimed for him, 
that he was descended on his mother’s 
side from Joseph of Arimathza, the gene- 
alogy being thus given :—“ Helianis, the 
nephew of Joseph, begat Joshua; Joshua 
begat Aminadab; Aminadab begat 
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Castellos; Castellos begat Mavael ; Mavael 
begat Lambord, who begat Igerna of 
whom Uther Pendragon begat the famous 
and noble Arthur.” Glastonbury, in 
addition to its celebrity as a Christian 
sanctuary, would therefore have a claim 
upon King Arthur’s attention for the sake 
of his venerated ancestor, though there 
seenis little reason to doubt that in his day 
it was the cynosure of the eyes of all who 
claimed to be within the religious fold. 
Lady Charlotte Guest, in one of the 
valuable notes to her translation of the 
“ Mabinogion,” calls attention to a record 
of William of Malmesbury, which proves 
how much Glastonbury was in King 
Arthur’s mind on all occasions. “It is 
written in the Acts of the illustrious King 
Arthur,” we read, “that at a certain fes- 
tival of the Nativity, at Caereon, that 
monarch having conferred military dis- 
tinction upon a valiant youth of the name 
of Ider, the son of King Nuth, in order to 
prove him, conducted him to the hill of 
Brentenol, for the purpose of fighting three 
most atrocious giants. And Ider, going 
before the rest of the company, attacked 
the giants valorously, and slew them. 
And when Arthur came up he found him 
apparently dead, having fainted with the 
immense toil he had undergone, where- 
upon he reproached hiniself with having 
been the cause of his death, through his 
tardiness in coming to his aid; and 
arriving at Glastonbury, he appointed 
there four-and-twenty monks to say mass 
for his soul, and endowed them most 
amply with lands, and with gold and 
silver, chalices, and other ecclesiastical 
ornaments.” From this we might well 
infer that King Arthur was in the habit 
of paying periodical visits to the island- 
valley. “The great Lady Lyle of Avel- 
yon,” girt with a sword which only 
Balin could draw from its scabbard, with 
results afterwards disastrous to himself, 
is a link in the associations of Arthur 
and his court with the island-valley. 

His war with King Melvas, of Somer- 
setshire (strongly reminiscent of the last 
war with Mordred, as related by Malory), 
reads like veritable history. While 
engaged in subduing the savage hordes 
in Wales and Cornwall, and in beating 
back the advancing Saxons, he found 


that the “Rex Rebellus” Melvas had 
stolen away his wife Guinevere, and 
carried her to Ynyswytryn. King Arthur 
gathered a large force, and set out with his 
knights to take summary vengeance on the 
ravisher, whom he forthwith besieged. 
The well-known antiquary Joseph 
Ritson finds reason to believe that Arthur's 
force was “‘a numberless multitude ”; but 
at all events there is little doubt that 
Melvas, who was only an “ underlord,” 
would have been heavily defeated had a 
battle ensued. But conflict was avoided 
by the intervention of Gildas, the Abbot, 
who commanded Melvas to restore Guine- 
vere to her rightful lord, and then suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the two foes. They 
both ended by swearing friendship and 
fidelity to the Abbot, and the facts go far 
to show the potentiality of that dignitary 
at this period. Thus, by establishing 
King Arthur’s connection with Glaston- 
bury, we increase the likelihood of his 
choosing the holy place at Avalon for his 
last resting-place. He knew the shrine 
well and had visited the fruitful, balmy 
island-valley in which his ancestor’s name 
was deeply revered; and when his time 
drew nigh he could think of no sweeter, 
better spot in which to seek for peace. 
“Comfort thy selfe,” said the King to 
weeping Sir Bedivere after the last battle, 
“and do as well as thou maiest, for in 
mee is no trust for to trust in; for I wil 
into the vale of Avilion for to heale me 
of my grievous wound ; and if thou never 
heere more of me, pray for my soule.” 
And with the three mourning queens he 
passed from the bloody field of Camlan 
up the waters of the Bristol Channel to 


the isle, 


“ Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 


“ King Arthur, being wounded in battle, 
was brought to Glastonbury to be healed 
of his wounds by the healing waters of 
that place,” an old record runs. But his 
wound was too grievous; and though 
Merlin prophesied that he “cannot die,” 
the current tradition is that when he 
reached the sacred isle he “ came unto his 
end.” Inthe time of the first Plantagenet, 
when the fame of King Arthur was revived, 
search was made at Glastonbury for the 
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bones of the great British chief. Henry II. 
was then on his way to Ireland, and 
Henry of Blois, then Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, undertook the task, fully intending, 
no doubt, that it should be successful. 
Between two pillars at a depth of nine feet 
a stone was found with a leaden cross 
inscribed on its under side in Latin, “ Here 
lies buried the renowned King Arthur, in 
the isle of Avalon”’ ; and seven feet lower 
down his body was found in an oaken 
coffin. ‘The historian Selden gives us an 
instructive report of how King Henry was 
induced to set about the strange enterprise 
of discovering the remains of King Arthur. 
He tells us that the King in his expedition 
towards Ireland was “entertained by the 
way in Wales with bardish songs, wherein 
he heard it affirmed that in Glastonbury 
(made almost an isle by the river’s em- 
bracements) Arthur was buried betwixt 
two pillars. He therefore gave command- 
ment to Henri of Blois, then Abbot, to 
make search for the corps, which was 
found in a wooden coffin (Girald saith 
oaken, Leland thinks alder), some sixteen 
foot deep; but after they had digged nine 
foot they found a stone on whose lower 
side was fixt a leaden cross (crosses fixt 
upon the tombs of old Christians were in 
all places ordinary) with his name in- 
scribed, and the letter side of it turned to 
the stone. He (King Arthur) was then 
honoured with a sumptuous monument, 
and afterwards the sculls of him and his 
wife Guinevere were taken out (to remain 
as separate relics and spectacles) by 
Edward Longshanks and Eleanor.” But 
notwithstanding (says Mr. Glennie) the 
inscription on the leaden cross, “ Hic 
jacet sepultus inclytus rex Arthurus in 
insula Avalonia”’; or as it is otherwise 
more epigrammatically given, ‘“ Hic 
jacet Arthurus, Rex quondam, Rexque 
futurus ”"— 

His Epitaph recordeth so certaine 

Here lieth King Arthur that shall raigne 

againe ;— 

it is hardly necessary to add that there is 
almost every reason to believe that this 
extraordinary “find” could have been 
nothing: but a pious fraud, in majorem 
monasterii gloviam. If the truth be not 
established, however, it has been incorpo- 
rated into many chronicles as genuine 
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history. Bale, in his “ Actes of English 
Votaries,”’ bears testimony in these words : 
“In Avalon, annus 1191, there found they 
the fleshe bothe of Arthur and of hys 
wyfe Guenever turned all into duste, 
wythin theyr coffins of strong oke, the 
bones only remanynge. A monke of the 
same Abbeye, standing and _ beholding 
the fine broydinges of the womman’s 
heare as yellow as golde there still to 
remayne. As a man ravyshed, or more 
than halfe from hys wyttes, he leaped 
into the graffe, XV -fete depe, to have 
caughte them sodenlye. But he fayled 
of hys purpose. For so soon as they were 
touched they fell all to powder.” The 
reference to the depth of the grave reminds 
us that Stow, in his “ Chronicle,” declares 
that King Arthur was buried sixteen 
feet underground to prevent the Saxons 
offering any indignity to his corpse, 
“which Almighty God, for the sins of 
the Britons, afterwards permitted,” he 
concludes, 

Camden's account of the discovery is in 
these words: “ When Henry II. King of 
England, had learned from the songs of 
the British bards, that Arthur, the most 
noble hero of the Britons, whose courage 
had so often shattered the Saxons, was 
buried at Glessenbury between two 
pyramids, he order’d search to be made 
for the body; and they had scarce digg’d 
seven feet deep, but they light upon a 
cross’'d stone (cippus) or a stone ‘in the 
back part whereof was fastened a rude 
leaden cross, something broad. ‘This 
being pulled out, appeared to have an 
inscription upon it, and under it, almost 
nine foot deep, deposited the bones of 
the famous Arthur. The letters have a 
sort of barbarous and Gothic appear- 
ance, and are a plain evidence of the 
barbarity of the age, which was involved 
in a fatal sort of mist, that no one was 
found to celebrate the name of King 
Arthur.” The most detailed account of 
all is given in Joseph Ritson’s scholarly 
work on King Arthur, and the famous 
antiquary’s outspoken comments on the 
records “and other legendary rhodomon- 
tades” of the monks of Glastonbury can 
be read with amusement as well as with 
profit. It is a sufficiently remarkable fact 
that none of the chroniclers agree in their 
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details, and Matthew Paris distinctly 
declares that the letters inscribed upon 
the tomb could “in no wise be read on 
account of too much barbarism and 
deformity.” Antiquary Leland was scep- 
tical as to the coffin, and William of 
Malmesbury (1143) says, “ the sepulchre of 
Arthur was never seen”; but, despite all 
contradictions and doubts, the discovery 
seems to have been generally accepted as 
genuine, while for many reasons it was 
gratifying to the people of that and 
subsequent ages. Caxton would have 
regarded it as “ most execrable infidelity ” 
to have had a doubt upon the subject. 
At Glastonbury we indubitably seem to 
get nearer the real Arthur than we are 
able to do in any of the other localities 
mentioned by Geoffrey and the later 
chroniclers. Whether he was the monarch 
described in the romances or a semi- 
barbarous chieftain leading the Britons to 
a final, though only temporary, victory 
against the Saxons, there remains the 
same likelihood of his connection with 
the first Abbey raised in the land. 

On the authority of Gildas, we learn 
that when the Abbot brought about 
peace between Arthur and Melvas, both 
kings made oath never to violate the holy 
place, and both kings gave the Abbot 
much territory in token of their gratitude. 
If, however, it is hard to reconcile the 
death of King Arthur with Merlin’s pro- 
phecy, it is harder still to account for the 
discovery of his bones and his grave in 
face of the ancient triad which declared 
his grave to be unknown, and remember- 
ing which Tennyson related— 

‘“‘ His grave should be a mystery 

From all men, like his birth ;” 
while the older poet tells how he 
“raygnes in faerie.” There was, how- 
ever, a substantial reason for the finding 
of King Arthur’s tomb by Henry of Blois, 
for at that time the revenues brought by 
pilgrims to the shrine were not sufficient 
to provide funds for the building. The 
contest between Wells and Glastonbury 
had also begun, and the discovery of the 
bones of a saint was one of the surest 
methods of obtaining an advantage. Ac- 
cording to Stow’s “ Chronicle,” the body 
was found “not enclosed within a tomb 
of stone, but within a great tree made 


hollow like a trough, the which being 
digged upon and opened, therein were 
found the bones of Arthur, which were 
of a marvellous bigness.” This circum- 
stantial evidence seems almost irresistible, 
and no doubt there was a conscientious 
belief in the discovery at the time it was 
reported to have been made. Stow has 
further details to give on the authority 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, “a learned man 
that then lived, who reporteth to have 
heard of the Abbot of Glastonbury that 
the shin-bone of Arthur being set up by 
the leg of a very tall man, came above his 
knee by three fingers. The skull of his 
head was of a wonderful bigness; in 
which head there appeared the points of 
ten wounds, or more, all which were 
grown in one seam, except only that 
whereof he died, which being greater 
than the other, appeared very plain.” 
Modern Glastonbury has its museum, 
in which may be seen some pottery from 
“King Arthur’s Palace at Wedmore,” 
and a thirteenth or fourteenth century 
representation on the side of a mirror case 
of Queen Guinevere eloping with Sir 
Lancelot, the only two relics, I believe, 
which in any way recall the connection 
of King Arthur with the place. There 
are evidences of the antiquity of the 
Abbey in abundance; though pilgrims’ 
staffs, leather bottles, palls, grace cups, 
roods, “counters ’’ made by the monks to 
serve as coin, and even the reliquary con-. 
taining a small piece of bone supposed to 
be of St. Paulinus, sent or left by St. 
Augustine himself for the purpose of 
establishing the modified form of the 
Benedictine rule, do not quite take us 
back to the sixth century. Though the 
actual date of King Arthur’s death is not 
known, and though his age is variously 
given from just over fifty to passing 
ninety, and though there is no concensus 
of opinion as to the length of his reign, 
we never hear of him at a later date than 
604; and unfortunately all the Glaston- 
bury relics take us back at most to the 
tenth century. Enthusiastic Drayton 
might well be carried away with the 
theme with which Glastonbury supplied 
him ; and remembering the marvels of its 
past and the splendour of its aspect in 
his own day, he asked what place was 

















comparable with the-“ three times famous 
isle?” 


“To whom didst thou commit that monument 
to keep, 
When not great Arthur’s tomb, nor holy 
Joseph’s grave 
From sacrilege had power their holy bones to 
° save ?” 



















This is one of the insoluble mysteries. 
The remains of Arthur and Guinevere are 
stated to have had noble burial by King 
Henry’s command in “a fair tomb of 
marble,” and the cross of lead bearing 
the original inscription was placed in the 
church treasury. At the suppression of 
the monasteries it is assumed that all 
the tombs and monuments shared one 
fate. Edward I. and his Queen visited 
Glastonbury in 1278, and after seeing 
the shrine, fixed their signets upon the 
separate “chests” in which the dust was 
deposited. Within the sepulchre they 
placed a solemn written record of what 
they had seen, together with the names 
of the principal witnesses. King Edward 
is also said to have had Arthur’s crowns 
and jewels rendered to him. He and his 
Queen were satistied that they had gazed 
upon “the bones of the most noble 
Arthur”; and theirs were the last eyes 
to see the remains, false or true. The 
historian Speed, in indignant strain, tells 
of the doom that befell the Abbey 
in Henry VIIL’s days, when “this 
noble monument, among the fatal over- 
throws of infinite more, was altogether 
razed by those whose over-hasty actions 
and too forward zeal in these behalfs 
hath left us the want of many truths, and 
cause to wish that some of their employ- 
ments had been better spent.” Whatever 
sign of King Arthur’s tomb, real or pre- 
tended, had existed, thus vanished for 
ever, and the prophesied mystery of his 
grave became fulfilled. 

All that now remains in association 
with his name, and his final acts, and his 
uncomprehended fate, is the Abbey, sur- 
passingly beautiful in ruin, founded in 
times faded almost from the recollections 
of a race; it is itself half mystery and 
half monument. The stateliest of its 
chambers still bears the name of St. 
Joseph’s Chapel, and itself with its 
delicate tracery, its exquisitely designed 
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windows, its carved pillars, is like a fairy 
tale in stone. The little church built 
with wattles from the marsh became the 
church triumphant and the church + 
supremely beautiful in after-time. When Sy 
the second Henry visited it the already 
venerable Abbey was a pile of archi- 
tectural wonders and magnificence, 
thanks to the labours of Abbot Harlewinus. = 
It was he who designed and erected that M 
veritable “gem of architecture,” gorge- 
ously ornamented and finished in classic 
grace, which serves as memorial to the 
first Christian saint in England. “ Ima- 
gination cannot realise,” says one ; 
chronicler, “how grand and beautiful a 
must have been the view from St. Joseph’s 
Chapel through its long-drawn fretted 
aisles up to the high altar with its four 
corners, symbolising the Gospel to be a 
spread through the four quarters of the 3 
world.” The temple was said to be over j 
a hundred feet longer than Westminster 
Abbey ; and its spaciousness was only 
equalled by its riches. Lofty mullioned a 
windows rose nearly to the vaulting, ‘ 
“richly dight” and “casting a dimes 
religious light” ; and the profuse decora- q 
tions of the walls took the form of running a 
patterns of foliage, while vivid paintings a 
of the sun and stars gave colour and 
animation to the cold stone. Little 
wonder that the gorgeous Abbey in all 
its loveliness and noble proportions was 
deemed a fitting resting-place for kings 
and saints. Claiming St. Joseph as its 
founder, it was almost in natural sequence 
that it should make claim to be the shrine 
of the last and greatest of the Christian 
kings, the Arthur whom Geoffrey of 
Monmouth had made renowned—“ the 
most king and knight of the world, and ? 
most loved fellowship of noble knights, a 
and by turn they were all upholden.” It 
was to Glastonbury that the “ Bishop of 
Canterbury” fled, and took his goods, 
and “lived in poverty and in holy 
prayers" when the war with Mordred 
broke out. To this hermit came Sir 
Bedivere,and found him by a tomb new- - 
graven. “ Sir,” said Sir Bedivere, “ what 4 
man is there interred that ye pray so fast 
for?” “Fair son,” said the hermit, “I 
wot not verily, but by deeming. But this 
night, at midnight, here came a number 
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of ladies, and brought hither a dead 
corpse, and prayed me to bury him; and 
here they offered an hundred tapers, and 
gave me an hundred besants.” “ Alas,” 
said Sir Bedivere, “that was my lord 
King Arthur, that here lieth buried in 
this chapel!” Then Sir Bedivere swooned, 
and when he awoke prayed that he might 
abide there henceforth and live with fast- 
ing and prayers. “Far from hence will I 
never go,” said he, “ by my will, but all 
the days of my life to pray for my lord 
Arthur.” . 

Glastonbury to-day, arnid all its ruin, 
spoliation and change, hints everywhere 
of the glory of its past. The charm of it 
lingers though the excellence of it has 
vanished. In its stillness and seclusion it 
retains the old-world air of beauty and 
of simplicity ; time which has overthrown 
so much has tainted nought. Tower, 
wall and roof mingle their grey and 
brown and red in the peaceful valley 
which the sparkling rivulets water and 
entwine as with silver threads. The 
sheltered gardens upon which the sunlight 
falls luxurious are bounteous as ever they 
were, and one might almost expect to see 
in the shadowy consecrated places cowled 
and hooded monks pacing noiselessly, 
their eyes intent upon black-letter missals, 
or uplifted to behold the magic and 
splendour of hill and dale. The wind- 
ing road has felt the pressure of many 
pilgrims’ feet; at vespers the weary 
fervent throng has gathered about the 
Abbey doors; and through the spacious 
aisles, cool and shadowy, or stained with 
the rich colours carried by slanting beams 
through the painted windows, the holy 
brothers have moved in slow and solemn 
procession, their voices subdued in chant, 
the air they breathed sweet with incense. 
Easily imagined is the hallowed aspect 
of the lofty fane when the last rays of the 
sun shot redly within, suffused the altar 
in a crimson haze, and glowed upon the 
burnished ornaments and the carvings of 
veined marble and whitest stone; when 
the darkness gathered hauntingly, and 
one by one the tapers were lit, while the 
people were hushed and expectant, and 
the monks bowed themselves in adoration. 
Holy relics would show dimly in their 
places, rood and crucifix stand out dark 


a 


against the walls, the royal tombs be 
covered as with a pall, and a mysterious 
awe descend upon the worshippers in the 
temple. Outside, the world would be 
hushed, even as it is hushed to-day when 
the pilgrim stands amid the broken walls 
of St. Joseph’s Chapel, or treads the thick 
green turf between crumbling vestibule 
and arch. Truly Glastonbury was an 
isle of rest. 

King Arthur had fought against the 
pagan .horde and “upheld the Christ.” 
Glastonbury withstood the heathen, and 
boasted to the last of never having fallen 
into sacreligious hands. It was Christian 
always—the Church of martyrs like 
Indractus, of saints like Cuthbert, Patrick, 
David and Dunstan, and of kings like 
Ina, Edmund and Arthur. The massive 
wall: nobly withstood the assault of time, 
and the rns of to-day are the work of 
the iconoclast, due to desecration and not 
decay. The remnants are pathetic in 
their significance ; the scene of mutilated 
beauty is mournful beyond expression. 
Yet the beauty remains, though it is not 
the beauty of spirituality and life, but of 
the ethereality of death. As we gaze we 
are with a bygone age and generation, 
and that age seems to imbue our thought 
and tinge our reflections. Everywhere 
may be seen mementoes; all sounds are 
like echoes, faint and far; all sights are 
dim with haze. Glastonbury is for retro- 
spection. The air is full of traditions; 
its history deals with phantoms and its 
opening page is of myths. 
~ Take your stand on Wearyall Hill, and 
brood awhile upon the surroundings. 
You thrill to think that here St. Joseph 
might have paused, that here, where lies 
a stone engraved with I. A., his withered 
pilgrim’s staff might have burst into 
bloom. A few young trees are bending 
to the wind, but down below the old 
city stretches away in grey lines, and 
there are some tumble-down houses of 
antique appearance produced by the old 
rafters and rough stone of which they 
are constructed. Bright and cheerful 
are many lattice windows which shine 
out between the heavy time-scarred 
mullions wrought long and long ago. 
Yonder is Tor Hill, and the great green 
valley spreads southward, strewn with 
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trees thickly, and ending only where the 
dipping horizon meets it. The two 
Glastonbury towers are standing out 
boldly, almost as if defiant ; the red roofs 
of the city cluster below ; and, set deeply 
and immutably among aged and dark 
green trees, are the rent but erect walls of 
the first Christian Abbey. 

Or retrace your steps, and after passing 
the Abbey bounds, mount the steep Tor 
and stand by the Tower which alone 
escaped the shattering force of earthquake. 
From this summit the view of the land- 
scape is extremely good. Scarcely can 
you realise that once the salt waves lapped 
this steep eminence, but the sand- and 
shells mixed and embedded in the soil 
have graven that event more legibly than 
the pen of man Could have inscribed it. 
It is sunset—sunset over the Avalonian 
isle. The day has been calm and grey, 


and the end is to be calm, autumnal, 


subdued. There is one long quivering 
stretch of cardinal in the west, but else- 
where the sky is wonderfully sombre, yet 
exquisitely soft and pearly clear.. The 
furthermost limit of the vale fast becomes 
invisible, fading imperceptibly, apparently 
merging into the sky as it becomes a pure 
deep blue. Here and there a purple peak 
of the range of hills running seaward 
rises sharply and pierces the thin gauzy 
clouds which the wind brings up. The 
white road gleams below, wholly deserted, 
yet fancy may conjure up spectres gliding 
at nightfall along the once hallowed way _ 
to the shrine. On this steep hill, alone, 
cloud-high, you feel that the silence is 
mystical, and wonder if the sleeping 
city with its ghosts and traditions is 
like the fabled cities of enchanters which 
rise at night without foundation and 
dissolve like mist in the earliest light 
of morning. 


Borabytone -of Nix gr 
thur-war-Cameford- 
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ETWEEN the few remaining mem- 
bers of my family and myself, the 
country of my birth has always 

been a subject of dispute. Not that there 
is any doubt as to where I first saw the 
light of day, but on account of my claim 
to be called a native of the land. No 
doubt both my parents were of the purest 
European parentage, but I was born in 
the land of the coral strand. I contend, 


therefore, that being the land of my 
nativity, I am properly described as a 
native of India; notwithstanding my 
carroty hair, now sadly thinned, and 


ruddy face. My family reply with the 
old fallacy, a man is not a horse because 
he is born in a stable; anyway, I am an 
Indian boy, and rather proud of it. 

In early youth my ideas had a decidedly 
martial tendency, for my father was a 
civilian in an up-country station where 
drums, bugles, and fifes resounded all day 
long. I was continually hanging about 
the barrack rooms, or examining at great 
personal risk the flight of bullets on the 
rifle range. 

Had my father lived, I should probably 
have donned one of Her Majesty’s many- 
coloured uniforms, and devoted myself to 
the service of my country, and my own 
amusement. 

Unfortunately I was left an orphan, 
with an education to complete, and only 
the miserable pittance a paternal govern- 
ment allowed me, in the shape of a 
pension, to do it on. Fate, in the shape 
of an uncle learned in the law, forced 
me to follow that profession. He was a 
leading light among the brethren of the 
long robe, and wanted a devil; but the 
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moment I had eaten my dinners, paid my 
fees, and received permission from the 
Benchers of my Inn to disguise myself in 
a wig and gown, he left me severely 
alone. 

“It is better, Stephen,” he remarked, 
as he handed me a cheque for £50, “ you 
should learn to stand alone, rather than 
to lean upon me.” A _ very sensible 
remark, no doubt; but the road to the 
woolsack with an empty pocket is uphill 
travelling, particularly when solicitors are 
unsympathetic. 

My first essays at pleading were not 
successful ; judges and juries appeared to 
have entered into a conspiracy to mis- 
understand my arguments, and clients 
felt injured, so I determined to seek fresh 
fields and pastures new, where I hoped 
my talents might be more appreciated. 

Naturally I turned towards my native 
land, where I should be able to haggle 
and bargain to obtain justice for Ram 
Singh or Dunker Das, at my own price, 
and pocket my own fees. No doubt I 
should have to prepare my own cases. 
At first, however, there was not much 
difficulty, as suitors did not come in in 
overpowering numbers; later on I paid 
someone else to do it for me. 

Early associations often enabled me to 
penetrate the mysterious ways of the 
wily Hindoo, and gradually I gathered a 
reputation for cross-examination. 

Many curious cases came under my 
notice, but probably the most extra- 
ordinary was one in which I played a 
leading part at Panipur. A young fellow 
nearly lost his life ; indeed, only escaped 
by something akin to a miracle and my 
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advocacy. There is no use looking on 
the last new map for Panipur. Long 
ago there was a dispute about the spell- 
ing, so the official hydrographer solved 
the question by leaving it out, and it has 
never been reinstated. 

It is the centre, however, of a populous 
district, in a country where a few reeds 
and a dab or two of mud cover a popula- 
tion that would crowd out most English 
county towns. Panipur was cheap and 
my resources very limited, but there was 
promise of litigation, so as soon as I had 
completed ‘the necessary preliminaries to 
enable me to practise, I hied me there, 
and for a time literally pitched my tent. 

Panipur had other attractions. There 
were soldiers there, white, black, brown, 
and yellow—indeed, their complexions 
varied as much as their khaki uniforms 
on a field day. 

I am fond of soldiers, and in spite of 
my legal training I know something of 
their ways, for was I not a lance-corporal 
in the Devil’s Own, in my student days ? 

My cousin, Jack Hommersly, was a sub- 
altern in the * Crusaders.” The “ Crusa- 
ders” were the European Regiment quar- 
tered at Panipur. This designation may 
not appear in the Army List, for the corps 
had contracted, rather than acquired, the 
title on account of its reputation for 
smiting the infidel, Hindoo or Mahom- 
medan, on every possible occasion. 

On pay nights, their well-known cry 
“Down with the ‘eathen,” cleared the 
Suddar bazaar as if by magic, and he 
was a bold native who entered into the 
compound of the officers’ mess, after 
dinner on a guest night. 

There were tales of strange syces having 
been bound, Mazeppa-wise, on wild ponies ; 
of importunate bunyahs hanging by their 
thumbs, because they dared to demand 
their little bills, and of one daring in- 
dividual who had been so tattooéd with 
plaster of Paris that he failed to know 
himself. 

The Colonel used to say the boys were 
a bit playful, but that there was no harm 
in them. 

Nor was there ; they were always game 
to pay—mostly in promises—for any little 
difficulty their exuberance of spirits might 
cause, 
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The authorities, however, began to tire 
of the constant complaints made by 
civilian magistrates, who failed to see 
where the joke came in. Due warning 
in an official letter, numbered, lettered, 
and dated, was sent to the corps, that un- 
less they mended their ways an example 
would be necessary. 

“The very next time,” so this dire 
epistle ran, “any offence is committed 
against a native, the culprit, on convic- 
tion, will be treated with the utmost 
rigour of the law.” 

“Hard lines,” grumbled the junior 
captain, over his whisky and soda in the 
mess. “ The service is going to the dogs 
when a man can’t lick his own nigs.” 
In the barrack room the language was 
equally emphatic. 

“See ‘ere, chummies! ’ow’s a man to 
put in this bloomin’ hot weather, an’ 
them punkahs a-swinging as if they was 
marking time at a tortusse’s funeral, an’ 
never a crack allowed at Ram Sammy 
over there? Flesh and blood can’t stand 
it, Isays.” So wailed Mr. Crusader Atkins. 

Alfred Carter, the subaltern who 
shared my cousin, Jack Hommersly’s, 
bungalow, was not originally a Crusader. 
He had joined them in the spring, if 
such a season exists in Northern India, 
from some other corps, some time after 
my arrival at Panipur. 

He was a good sort of chap, but hardly 
up to Crusader form in nigger hunting, 
as the regiment generally spoke of their 
antipathy for the Aryan. I liked him, 
and we hit it off together. 

One unusually sultry night in June 
Carter and Hommersly went to bed about 
eleven p.m., if stretching oneself on an 
empty charpoy can be dignified by such 
a description. Later on Carter-had an 
indistinct feeling that all was not quite 
right. He was bathed in perspiration, and 
there wasa stifling feeling in the air. The 
mosquitoes were drumming merrily about 
his head, when they ought to have been 
looking after their progeny. 

“What is it?” he thought drowsily. 
“Yes, it must be—confound it, the 
punkah has stopped.” 

Now he was wide awake. 

“Hi, there, you coolie, pull the pun- 
kah,” he cried. 
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“Get up, lazy dog. 


Hommersly snored provokingly, a 
startled musk rat scuttled squeaking 
round the room, but all else was still. 

“ Pull, you son of a pig,” he called out 
again, but his only answer was the 
distant guard room gong, marking the 
hour. Even the jackals slept. 

“Son of a burnt father,” cried the 
exasperated Carter, as he jumped from 
his charpoy and ran into the verandah, 
“if you don’t pull, I will kill you.” 

In the verandah, gracefully wrapped in 
his Kamal, reposed Charaman the coolie. 

The bamboo staff of Bhagoo the Choki- 
dar leant against the wall of the house, 
while its owner, the guardian of the 
night, slept. 

Carter seized the stick, and poking the 
coolie, cried out, “Get up, you pig.” 

Then a fiendish yell filled the air, as 
Charaman the coolie fled, followed by 
Bhagoo the Chokidar, and Duttia, 
another coolie. 

Hommersly awoke, and came into the 
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verandah in time to see the astonished 
Carter standing with the stick in his 
hand. In two minutes not a native 
remained in the compound, for the 
Crusaders had a reputation. 

The young men returned to their hot 
room, and whiled away the time with 
cool drinks and questionable language 
until, worn out, they slept again. 

On the morning after this, stretched 
out at full length on my charpoy, in full 
view of our common enemy, Old Sol, I 
was debating in my mind what to do, 
when I was startled by a pony galloping 
right into the verandah, and Hommersly’s 
voice shouting, “ Wake up, Steenie, old 
chap; Carter-has killed a nigger, and the 
police are after him. Come along and 
see what can be done.” 

An attenuated specimen of the equine 
race was soon led round, and I was 
speeding after my cousin to the scene of 
this latest tragedy. 

Evidently something had 
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occurred. Singly or in twos or threes, in 
spite of the early hour, men were moving 
in the same direction. It was a bad 
omen. 

The compound was crowded with 
inquisitive groups, squatted on their 
haunches and jabbering like monkeys. 
Each one was giving his individual 
opinion on the great question of the 
moment. 

“How much will the sahib have to 
pay for killing Charaman?” was the 
universal question. 

It never occurred to them he would 
probably have to pay with his life. 

Blue-coated, yellow-legged myrmidons 
of the law were on guard round the 
bungalow, and a European Inspector was 
passing among the groups collecting 
information and gossip. 

The story gathered weight like a snow- 
ball as he progressed, and one coolie was 
rapidly developing into half a dozen; a 
regular massacre had, according to the 
last comers, taken place amongst the 
Crusaders’ servants. 

I found Carter was not under arrest, 
only being watched by the police. Tf 
cautioned him to be careful what informa- 
tion he gave. 

There were three coolies, he told me, 
attached to the bungalow—Heera, Duttia 
and Charaman, wild specimens of the 
jungle, all, to European eyes, cast in the 
same mould, but no doubt there was a 
difference in their physiognomy. Duttia 
and Charaman only had been on duty the 
previous night. Heera had gone to a hut 
in the bazaar, where all three lived with 
an old woman, named Seeta. 

The main facts were as previously re- 
lated, with the exception that the Choki- 
dar, Bhagoo, and the other coolie, Duttia, 
stated, that when Charaman saw Carter 
going for the stick, he ran away, but that 
the sahib hit him on the head when he 
was running. He reached the gate of 
the compound, and then fell. After a 


time, Duttia and Bhagoo said they returned 
and carried him to their house, where he 
died. 

The first intimation Hommersly or 
Carter had that anything was wrong, 
was Seeta, the old woman, howling out- 
side their bungalow in the morning. 
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“ Her son, the flower of her old age, was 
dead, the sahib was her father and her 
mother, but he had killed her son, and 
who would perform her funeral rites? 
What could the sahib give her? Money 
might do a little, but it would require a 


great deal. The sahibs were cruel, but 
they were just. She was a poor woman, 
etc.” So ran her lament. 


Unfortunately for the old lady, a 
European Inspector was making an early 
round, and called in to see what was 
wrong. This was not good luck for Seeta, 
for now the police would share in the 
compensation. She, however, told her 
tale, and the Inspector went to the house 
in the bazaar and found the coolie with 
his skull cracked. He fetched a native 
apothecary, who said the man was dead. 
Duttia and Heera, who were in the place, 
were arrested. They told the policeman 
the dead man was Charaman, punkah 
coolie, and that Carter Sahib had killed 
him, 

Events follow each other quickly in the 
East, in the“hot weather. A Court of 
Inquest, composed of Europeans, at once 
assembled. The body was identified by 
Heera and Duttia, who told their tale. 
Medical evidence showed that the man 
had died from a blow on the head, in- 
flicted by a blunt instrument such as the 
staff produced, a common weapon in the 
country ; otherwise the body, although 
emaciated, was healthy. No spleen to 
blame this time. 

The Court certified in accordance with 
the medical evidence, and Carter was 
arrested. 

He was then brought before the local 
magistrate. 

Hommersly, Bhagoo, Heera, Duttiay 
and the old woman gave their evidence. 
Hommersly differed materially from 
Bhagoo and Duttia. They swore Carter 
struck the man after he had risen, while 
he asserted he had seen Carter, before he 
had himself come out of the bungalow, 
merely poke the man with the stick. 

The native apothecary gave a curious 
piece of evidence. He swore the man had 
been more than four or five hours dead 
when he first saw the body, and had 
probably died between 8 p.m. and 
10 p.m. the preceding evening. The body, 
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however, had been burnt, and the weather 
was hot, so no great importance was 
attached to this statement. 

Carter was committed for trial on the 
capital charge to the High Court in the 
capital of the Province, and, as is custom- 
ary, the police took charge of the native 
witnesses. 

I called in the assistance of a distin- 
guished member of the Calcutta Bar, and 
we worked up the case in the short time 
left to us before the Court sat. 





“¢ Seeta’s lament.” 


In the face of the evidence, it was 
determined to devote our efforts to getting 
the accused man acquitted of the charge 
of murder if possible, and only convicted 
on that of manslaughter. 

I was not at all-satisfied myself there was 
not some trickery behind the business, but 
I could not discover anything to go upon. 

The recent order of the Government, 
too, specially directed against the Cru- 
saders, handicapped us. It was to be 
regretted that an officer was the first 
culprit, but it only added to the gravity 
of the offence. 
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When the actual day arrived for the 
trial, 1 was far from hopeful of success. 
I knew the prosecution would seize on 
the fact that Carter had gone out of the 
way to get the Chokidar’s staff, and this 
was certain to be interpreted as evidence 
of intention to harm the man. 

Duttia and Heera were very clear in 
their evidence. I could not shake them, 
and of the old woman I could make 
nothing ; but when Bhagoo the Chokidar 
got into the box I saw at once there was 
something wrong. 

The witnesses had at my request been 
kept separate since their examination 
before the magistrate. Bhagoo had for- 
gotten where he and Duttia had found 
the injured man. He also stated, till 
confronted with his former evidence, that 
when he went to the coolie’s house 
Charaman was already there, and dead. 

Finally, under examination, he stated 
he had forgotten, but. there had been 
a dead man at the house when he 
arrived. ‘Then he contradicted himself, 
and said the man was the murdered 
coolie. I drew my conclusions, but said 
nothing. 

Johnson, the Calcutta man, made an 
impassioned speech on Carter’s behalf, 
but the evidence against us was too 
strong. The judge summed up directly 
against the prisoner. He dwelt on his 
fetching the stick, as I feared, and said if 
a man commits an unlawful act he is 
answerable for the result. “ If the prisoner 
struck the coolie with premeditation, it 
was unlawful, and if the man died from 
the effects of the blow, the prisoner was 
guilty of murder.” 

“The evidence of the man Bhagoo 
was,” he continued, “of little conse- 
quence.” I, however, thought otherwise. 

After a short consultation, the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty, and Carter 
was in due course sentenced to be hanged 
by the neck until he was dead. 

In the face of the Government order 
the most t6 be hoped for was a commuta- 
tion to penal servitude for life. Still, I 
did not despair. 

Immediately after the verdict I saw the 
Colonel of the Crusaders. 

Together we concocted an advertise- 
ment offering a large reward for a certain 
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individual. This was translated into the 
vernacular dialects, and at once circulated 
broadcast. 

It is wonderful how news travels in the 
Fast. 

Three days later, my boy, Mahommed, 
came into my room saying : 

“ Vakeel Sahib, black man want speak 
to you.” Mahommed was very proud of 
his olive skin, being of Persian descent ; 
and still prouder of his English. I was 
very busy at the time, and suggested that 
the man should wait. 

“He say,” replied the boy, “he can no 
wait.” 

“Then he can go to another place,” I 
cried, mentioning one of the kingdoms in 
the next world. 

“He say,” returned Mahommed, grin- 
ning, “he come from that place; he say 
he dead man.” 

“Talk your own language,” I inter- 
rupted angrily, “and try to talk sense. 
What does the man want ?” 

Mahommed, however, was not so easily 
turned from his precious English. 

“He say, sahib, one coolie dead, no 
him, ‘nother man. Carter Sahib no kill 
him.” 

Apparently not, I thought; one coolie 
is quite enough for a night. But at the 
mention of Carter’s name I was all atten- 
tion. Hecould hardly be an answer to 
the advertisement, nevertheless I said: 

“Show him in.” 

In shuffled as miserable a specimen of 
half-starved humanity as can well be 
imagined. 

“Who are you ?” I demanded. 

“Charaman, punkah coolie, protector 
of the poor,” he replied. 

It may appear strange, but I was not 
in the least surprised. One seldom is in 
the East. If unusual events were to cause 
astonishment, such an existence would 
become normal. ,The vagaries of the 
people are so extraordinary it is not 
uncommon for a dead man to come to 
life on the off chance of a reward. 

Truth to tell, I expected Charaman, but 
not so soon. He was, in fact, the answer 
to my carefully-worded advertisement. 

During cross-examination Bhagoo, the 
Chokidar, gave me a hint I was not slow 
in following up. He let, it slip that 
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when he had gone to the coolie’s house 
there was already a dead man there. No 
doubt he corrected himself, but it was too 
late. The truth flashed upon me all at 
once, and explained the native doctor's 
statement as to the time death had 
occurred, which had hitherto puzzled me. 

A dead body had been substituted for 
Charaman in order to extort money from 
Carter. In this case he was probably 
alive, and until I found him I must be 
cautious. Hence the advertisement, and 
here was the answer and my man. 

My friend from Calcutta was still in 
the house. His face was a study when I 
presented him to the supposed victim of 
his late client. Without more ado this 
seemingly guileless child of the jungle 
related to us the details of one of the 
neatest little blackmail plots that has 
probably ever been hatched. 

On the night of the supposed murder 
there had been a shindy among some 
coolies in the bazaar, and one of them 
got knocked on the head. In order to 
hide him from the police he was shoved 
into the hut where Carter’s men lived. 
There he died. One coolie more or less 
does not make much odds, and he would 
probably have been put out again as 
soon as the police had gone, had it not 
been for his striking resemblance to 
Charaman, quite sufficient to deceive any 
European. 

Heera and the Chokidar, Bhagoo, had 
managed all the details. Charaman was 
to go to the bungalow, and when all was 
quiet to stop the punkah. Duttia would 
be on the watch to see what happened. 
Bhagoo arranged to leave his bamboo 
staff handy for the sahib, who was sure to 
come out and hit Charaman. When this 
took place Charaman was to run for his 
life, and when outside the compound fall 
down. Bhagoo and Duttia would return 
after an interval, and carry him to the 
house in the bazaar, where they would 
put his clothes on the corpse. After that 
he was to be hidden. 

In the morning the old woman was to go 
and demand money from the sahib for 
killing her son. All went well till the 
Police Inspector appeared. 

This event was decidedly annoying, 
but none of the conspirators believed the 
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sahib would be tried for his life. They 
thought he would be merely heavily 
fined, and a greater part of the money 
handed over to Charaman’s relatives, in 
the person of old Seeta. Then there 
would be a general division. 

Charaman was not in the least abashed, 
but at once demanded the reward offered. 

The Court was still sitting, so a com- 
munication was made to the judge. 
Charaman’s identity was established, and 
all the conspirators arrested. 

They are now doing various terms of 
penal servitude in the Andamans. 

In the course of time Carter received a 
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ROUGH ON THE DOG. 


free pardon for a crime he had never com- 
mitted, and the Crusaders @ lesson it will 
take some time to forget; indeed, 1 am 
credibly informed they are now among 
the most exemplary of His Majesty’s 
regiments in the East. 

Your humble servant got a great deal 
more credit than he deserved. His 
reputation in native circles increased 
immensely; so did his income. 

I can now afford to smile when my 
uncle says pompously : 

“You ought to be much obliged to me, 
Stephen, for the excellent start I gave 
you in life.” 


Duffer — I hope I am not in the way, Miss Sharpley.” 
Miss Sharpley.—‘' Why, Mr. Duffer, however can you suggest such a thing? You know I believe in 
even numbers. Polly and Charlie make two, Jack and I make four, and you and Carlo make six. 


We are all paired off nicely.” 





THE CHALLENGE. | 
A Legend for Children. 


By M. BABINGTON BAYLEY. 


N that misty and romantic dreamland favoured by 
the young, 
At a palace lived a princess, who was wor- 
shipped, wooed, and sung. 


She was fairer than the morning, she was brighter 
than its glow; 

She was whiter than the lily, or the sun-illumined 
snow. 


She was redder than a rose is, she was sweeter than 
its scent; 
She was beautiful exceedingly, a dazzling ornament. 


And the rumour of her beauty made a madness in the land; 
And the monarchs left their kingdoms to implore her lovely hand. 


And they wasted fortunes on her, bringing gems and precious stones! 
But she heeded not their presents, nor their worship, nor their moans, 


She was young and single-hearted; she had never known romance, 
She regarded men as playthings, to amuse one at a dance. 


She was fond of rapid motion, and her most intense desire, 
Was to beat the world at skating; she could skate and never tire. 


So, one winter, when the number of her suitors multiplied, 
She propounded them a challenge, which was shouted far and wide. 


She would skate against all comers, Love or Death should be the prize; 
‘“‘He who conquers me shall wed me, whom I conquer straightway dies!” 


O the races that succeeded! O the heavy, drooping hearts ! 
Though to die be little matter, yet to be defeated smarts. 


Multitudes of kings and princes came to strive, and strove to die; 
And the people saw-them buried with a shudder and a sigh. 


And they looked with eager longing for the winter to depart, 
And they named the lovely princess by the name of Cruel Heart. 


But the winter grew severe, till the world seemed all of ice; 
And the skaters all were beaten by the princess in a trice— 


Till there came a master-skater, who was poor and lowly born, 
And he looked upon the princess, and regarded her with scorn. 
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Said he would not skate against her—her performance was too small; 
This was whispered to the princess, and her blood was turned to gall. 











“Ts it true that he can beat me?” And they answered, “It is true. 
Never mortal saw such skating; like a lightning flash he flew!” 


Stern and angry rose the princess, with defiance on her brow, , 
“Tell the fellow he is challenged, let him skate against me now!” 4 


: But he ridiculed the challenge. “I have no desire to wed ; 
if As I covet not the trophy, I decline the race,” he said. 


Sterner, angrier, grew the princess. “Life for life,” she made reply. 
“Let the winner take the kingdom; if he beats me, I can die!” 






This was carried to the skater, and he mused a little while; 
It were good that she should perish, since that death were in her smile. 










“She has courted Death with ardour. Let him win her. It is good.” 
So the challenge was accepted; at the starting point they stood. 


Then the princess skated fiercely, as she never had before ; 
But her rival smiled serenely, for his victory was sure. 






And he fell a pace behind her, to admire her as she moved, 
i] In her dress of flashing crimson—’twas the colour that he loved. 


And he marked her matchless beauty, and it cut him like a knife 
That so rapturous a creature was imperilling her life. 


And he thought: “Suppose I beat her, what’s a kingdom, after all? 
Who am I, to play the monarch? Even life’s a matter small! 


“Sound the knell of so much beauty! Should I e’er myself forgive ? 
Kings have died to do her homage. She is lovely. Let her live.” 


Then he skated close beside her, for the course was nearly run, 
And they reached the goal together, so that neither of them won. 


And he bowed himself before her. “Wed whatever man you may, 
’Tis your beauty, not your skating, that has saved your life to-day.” 






ne 


But the princess fell a-weeping. Her desire had been denied. 
She had met, at last, her master. She was shattered in her pride. 


Then he soothed her—softly, gently—and implored her to forgive. 
But she murmured, “I am vanquished. I am broken. Can I live?” 














Her emotion wrought upon him till his blood was all a-fire. 
“ Live, and make your country happy! Oh, my queen! My heart’s desire!” 








Then she whispered to him softly, with the love-light in her eyes, 
“Only you can make me happy. Will you take your worthless prize?” 


O, the winter sun was golden, and the wedding bells were gay! 
For they knelt before the altar, ere the ice had passed away! 


A LUCKY 


SARDINE. 


By A. H. REID. 


cc AC used to tell us good yarns 
last time he was here,” said 


Sam. 

“Yes, he did,” we all chimed in; and 
“the Youth,” being the youngest of the 
party, of course made the most noise, and 
shouted, “Hooray, give it tongue, old 
man.” 

Now Mac is a somewhat dignified 
person, and, moreover, has the habit of 
command. In his capacity as “ Chief” 
of many big boats, he ‘has doubtless 
pulled lots of youngsters such as “the 
Youth” round the engine room by the 
ear. He took his pipe from his mouth, 
and looked round. ‘“ The Youth” yelled, 
‘Full speed ahead!” Mac glanced at 
him. 

“Ever vou fellows hear the story of 
the parrot that was plucked by the 
monkey?” 

“ Ha! ha!” roared “theYouth.” 
nuts!” 

We waited. 

“That story has got a moral,” con- 
tinued Mac, fixing his eye on “ the Youth.” 
“The parrot complained to an elderly 
acquaintance of his about his misfortune, 
andsaid he couldn’t understand why an old 
friend like the monkey should serve him 
such a dirty trick. His acquaintance, 
who was one of those birds who think a 
lot, said : 

“You talk too much.” 


“Chest- 


We all gazed at “the Youth,” who 
subsided. 

“Well,” said Mac, after a pause, “I 
will tell you a yarn about a revolution in 
which I played a small part. 

“At the time I am speaking about, I 
was ‘Chief’ of a big tramp, and a very 
comfortable job she was ; the captain was 
‘one of the best,’ and as smart as paint; 
altogether we were a happy ship. The 
accommodation was in a big house 
amidships, and we had fine large airy 
cabins. 

“We had been sent round light to a 
place on the Pacific coast, to load a cargo 
for Liverpool; but on our arrival there 
was no cargo, and what was more, there 
was a revolutionon. As we came abreast 
of the town with our Jack up for a pilot, 
a boat came off from a gunboat that was 
lying there, and told us we couldn’t go in 
for the present, but were to anchor where 
we were, that was about a mile and a 
half from the shore. There was nothing 
but to do as we were told, so we dropped 
our hook in six fathoms; this was about 
eleven o'clock in the morning. 

“As the day wore on the old man got 
very impatient, and at last put one of the 
boats in the water. A few minutes later 
the two of us were being pulled towards 
the mole. 

“We might just as well have stayed on 
board for all the good we did, as the town 
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was upside downy and nobody to be seen 
except some ragged half-drunk soldiers, 
shouting and letting fly with their rifles. 
We were afraid to venture far, and 
returned to the ship in disgust. 

* Arrived on board, we held a council 
of war as to the_-best mode of procedure, 
and at last the skipper said : 

“*This revolution may last three days 
or a month, but I am going to hang on 
till to-morrow evening, and then if we 
are no forrarder, I shall clear out for the 
Plate. I reckon we can get a cargo out 
of there.’ 

“ Nobody took any notice of us all next 
day, and we lay about under the awn- 
ings sleeping ; there was hardly a breath 
of air, and the sea like glass. We could 
still heara big stramash going on in the 
town, and clouds of smoke were rising in 
several places. 

“The old man leant over the rail, look- 
ing at the town. Presently he said to 
me, ‘Steam for eight in the morning, 
Mac. I’m going to hook it. It’s no use 
waiting,’ and I passed the word to the 
Second to get fires away at midnight. 
It was a lovely evening, though dark, as 
the moon did not rise till about nine. 
The row on the shore seemed to be 
getting worse. 

“About half-past eight the Captain 
called me into the saloon to havea night- 
cap, and we sat spinning cuffers for some 
time. We were talking away, when 
suddenly the Skipper’s eyes became 
like saucers, as they say, and his 
mouth gradually opened. I followed the 
direction of his eyes, and saw a most 
extraordinary figure standing at the door 
looking into the saloon. It was a man, 
as I judged, about forty, but in a most 
awful mess. He had on a slouch hat, 
and a light evening coat, which was un- 
buttoned, and I could see the remains of 
a brilliant uniform underneath it ; tight 
blue trousers and patent leather riding 
boots completed his outfit. One side of 
his moustache was gone, and his face 
was smeared with blood and dirt. 

“We stared at him. : 

“*Senores,’ he said, and then went on 
in very good English, ‘I am pursued and 
will be killed. Save me! I will pay 
you.’ 


A LUCKY SARDINE. 


“ The Captain was himself ina moment, 
and said quickly, 

‘“* How did you get on board?’ 

“«Sir,’ he replied, ‘I came in a little 
boat which I took from the shore. They 
burnt my house, and are now hunting 
me. If you will save me I will give you 
a thousand pounds.’ 

“The skipper looked at me. 

“At that moment a peculiar bluish 
light filled the entrance to the saloon. 

“* Heavens,’ shouted the old man, ‘ they 
are turning the search-light on us.’ 

“T ran out on deck, and saw the search- 
light of the gunboat sweeping the water 
in steady widening circles. Rushing 
back, I said, ‘ They are not looking at us ; 
they are searching the bay.’ 

“* But,’ said the captain, ‘ they are sure 
to come here to look for him. I am 
afraid we cannot help this gentleman.’ 

“Without another word the man took 
from his pocket a book crammed with 
papers, and picking out ten {100 Bank 
of England notes, he laid them on the 
table. 

“The skipper took up one of the notes, 
held it to the light, then looked at me 
and said, ‘ Mac, is it a deal?’ 

“¢T don’t know, I’m sure,’ said I. 

“Then he began to rapidly question 
the man. 

““* Who saw you come on board?’ 

“* Nobody.’ 

“*Nobody! Are you sure?’ 

“*Quite sure, senor. I came very 
quietly in the little boat, and crept up 
the escalera—the staircase—and when I 
got tothe topI saw no one. There were 
two men I could hear talking in the 
cocina—the cook’s house, but I slipped 
across the deck quickly, and they did not 
see me. Oh, sir, save me!’ 

“The old man’s brows were knitted in 
thought. 

“*Mac, take a look round and see 
where they all are.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ said I. 

“| was back in a minute, and reported 
the three mates playing cards under the 
poop awning, with a lantern shining in 
their eyes—the engineers all in the mess 
room—watchman and steward smoking 
in the galley—nobody about. 

“*Right,’ said the skipper. ‘In with 
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this chap into your cabin; we'll have the 
thousand.’ 

“There were two bunks in my cabin, 
one above the other. The lower one 
always had the curtains drawn, as it con- 
tained a lot of odds and ends. Into this 
I bundled our friend, and drew the 
curtains close, all the time wondering 
where we should hide him if they came 
to search the ship, but comforting myself 


SARDINE. 


nearest to us, and presently there were six 
in the water. They hung together in a 
cluster for a minute, evidently receiving 
orders, then separated and spread out, 
the biggest heading straight for us. 
“©There is not a moment to be lost,’ 
said the captain. ‘Listen, I will keep 
the coast clear. Go to the cutter; in 
her you will find a big lump of pig-iron; 
slip down the accommodation ladder it 


A most extraordinary figure was standing at the door. 


with the reflection that doubtless the old 
man had it all settled in his head, and so 
he had. 

“ There was a spring lock on my door; 
I pulled it after me, and ran to join the 
captain. 

“] found the captain looking over the 
rail at the gunboat with a pair of glasses. 
He handed them to me. 

“The moon was up by this time, and I 
could see all her boats being manned and 
lowered. There were three on the side 


was rigged on the seaward side of the 
ship). There you will find the man’s boat, 
put the iron into her and pull out the 
plug and tip her full of water, and she 
will sink-—let her go.” _ 

“ Then he called for the watchman and 
steward in quick succession. 

“T did as I was bid, and the boat went 
quietly down. I was back in about three 
minutes. 

“By this time the movements of the 
search-light and the boats had attracted 
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general attention, and nearly everybody 
was staring over the rail. 

“The captain put his whistle to his lips 
and blew an ear-splitting blast. 

** All hands to muster on the fore deck,’ 
he shouted, as the three mates came 
running from the poop. ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ 
resounded on all sides, and a moment 
later everybody was gathered at the break 
of the bridge, talking in subdued but 
excited tones. 

“ The captain pulled me into the saloon, 
‘Mac,’ said he, ‘ the way is clear for you ; 
take that fellow down to the engine- 
room, and put him in one of the oil 
tanks.’ 


II. 
cc | WAS about to speak, but he waved 


his hand, and continued, ‘ I think 

I noticed when I was down with 
you yesterday that the after tank was 
nearly full; put him in that, in the oil. 
When he is in I reckon the oil will be 
about up to his neck ; make him get right 
up into the corner of the tank, and clap 
the manhole door loosely on the top ; do 
you understand ?’ 
~ “© Then away with you.’ 

“[T must explain that we had very large 
oil tanks on the starboard side of the 
engine-room ; they were about four feet 
square, and stood seven feet high. They 
had long gauge glasses in front to show 
the amount of oil in them, and into one 
of these our gentleman was destined to 
go. 

“T ran into my cabin and said: 

“*Come, sir, they are approaching ; I 
am going to hide you, but you must stand 
up to your neck in oil; it is not pleasant, 
but you will be quite safe; quick, let us 
go.’ 

“*T have to stand to my neck in oil,’ 
said he, ‘Is there no other way? It is 
horrible, and my papers will all be spoilt.’ 

“*But if you want to save your life, 
hurry,’ said I, 

“* But my papers!’ said he. 

“T cast my eyes round my cabin for a 
solution of the difficulty, and they fell on 
a clean pickle bottle, which I had got 
from the steward for something or other. 
I snatched it up, and said, ‘ Put the paper 
in this, quick.’ 
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“He was trembling with fear and 
excitement, and I took the papers from 
him, crammed them into the pickle bottle, 
and rammed the cork in. ‘Then we went 
quickly down the engine-room ladders, he 
holding the bottle in his hand, and I a 
lantern in mine, 

* Arrived at the bottom, I lost no time 
in getting him into the tank. He could 
just squeeze through the manhole, and as 
the skipper had guessed, the oil came up 
to his neck. I made him get right into 
the corner of the tank, and putting on the 
lid loosely, I ran up on deck. When I 
got there, the boat was nearly alongside ; I 
joined the crowd unnoticed, and presently 
ranged up to the captain. 

“*Ts he potted ?’ 

“¢ Yes.’ said I. 

“The boat now came alongside, and 
they shouted for a rope, but the captain 
called back to them to pull round to the 
other side to the ladder, and a minute 
later two officers stepped on deck and 
saluted. The captain came forward, 

“*Sir,’ said the youngest of the two, 
‘the late President has escaped from the 
town in a boat, and nothing can be seen 
of him; he disappeared suddenly, and I 
have orders to search your ship for him. 
I regret to inconvenience you, but these 
are my orders, [ must also warn you that 
if he is found concealed here, you will be 
very severely dealt with.’ 

“*Gentlemen,’ said the skipper, ‘ pray 
do as you like about searching the ship, 
but it is so much time lost, and there is 
no President here. May | offer you some 
refreshment ?’ 

“* Thank you, Senor Capitan,’ said the 
other, ‘but I will first call my men and 
give them their orders.’ 

“ He hailed the boat, and about twenty 
men came running up, and formed in a 
line on deck. He addressed them at some 
length in Spanish, when they divided into 
two parties, and the search began. The 
captain went into the saloon with the 
two officers, ‘and I began to prowl about, 
feeling very uncomfortable. 

“ The two parties began the search with 
the fore and after peaks, intending to 
work towards the middle of the ship from 
either end. ‘Iwo of the men were left on 


deck. 


said he. 
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“The crew had drawn away 
forward, but the watchman still 
stood at the galley door, smok- 
ing. One of the men from the 
gunboat came up and looked at 
him, and gave an exclamation 
of surprise. 

“* Wot! Corney!” said. he. 

“* That's the name I'm some- 
times known by,’ said the watch- 


man. ‘May I| arsk who you 
are?’ 
**Don't you know me? ‘Avy’ 


a look '—holding up the lantern, 
“*Why, blamed if it ain't 
Shadwell! Ain't seen you since 
we was in Singapore together ! 
Didn't think you would take 
kindly to discipline, Shad.’ 

“* Disipline be ‘anged!’ said 
the one addressed as Shadwell. 
‘We don't ‘ave no discipline ; we 
touches up the brarse work and 
mikes mats, that’s wot we does, 
and when we ain't a-doin’ that 
we’s a-shore.’ 

“*Where ye been since I saw 
ye last, Shadwell ?’ 

“Bless me, I dunno—all over. | 
shipped outer Singypaw in a steamboat 
bahn for Noo Zealan’, went through 
Torres Straits, us did; when we came 
aht the Halbany Parse the old man found 
a rock--said it wasn’t on the chart; 
Martell’s Three Stars, I sez. We come 
off and went back to Thursday Island. 
Had a spell there; that’s all right, when 
one of them there squatters or pearlers 
comes in on the bust, and keeps a-treating 
everybody for a Week strite on. Arter 
they'd surveyed ‘er we got on ter Lyttle- 
ton, where she were docked, and I was 
paid off. Larst I got dahn to th’ Bluff, 
and I shipped outer there ter London. 
Was a long time ashore in London, and 
‘ung abart Povutty-square, a-lookin’ at 
the clock on Fenchurch Stishun, but 
couldn’t see no skipper as I knowed to 
tike me on as bos’un.’ 

“*Couldn’t see a skipper as didn't 
know ye is what ye mean, ain't it, 
Shadwell ?’ 

“* Any ‘ow, I shipped at larst in a big 
win’ jammer, an’ I cut my lucky at Ikeek ; 
then I fetched up 'ere an’ joined the Nivy.’ 

































“There ‘aint no president here,” said Corney. 


Then eagerly, ‘Say, Corney, give us it 
strite, where ‘ave they ‘id the President ? 
It's worth a ‘undred quid to you to tell 
me,’ 

“T pricked my ears. 

“*President be d d,’ said Corney, 
‘there ain't no President here.’ 

“* Come, Corney, the 'undred is right, 
an’ I can get yer a soft job in the Nivy. 
A ’undred a piece it is; wot a time we 
could ‘ave, plenty o’ licker ashore, an’ 
cheap, and them there Senoreeters a- 
darncin’ the Quaker, an’ a - smokin’ 
sigarets,’ 

“¢] don’t want no Seenoreeters nor no 
sigarets; besides, I tell you it ain't no 
good ; the chap’s not here.’ 

“*Look ‘ere, Corney,’ said Shadwell, 
‘think o’ getting back to Fowey with a 
extra 'undred pahn ; why, you could tike 
a pub, an 

“*What's the good of carrying on, 
Shadwell? I tell you he ain't ere. I’ve 
been standing alongside the ladder all 
the evening, and there’s nary a soul come 
aboard us, nora boat been near us. May 
as well stop talking about it.’ Then in 
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a low voice, ‘If I could earn the hundred, 
Shad, I'd jolly soon tell you.’ 

“1 smiled to myself. 

“* Well, mate, if that’s the case, the 
sooner we goes on another course the 
better, so’s to ’ave a chance for the 
reward. I'm off to pass the word to my 
pals.’ 

“*So long, Shadwell, wish you joy of 
your comfortable job.’ 

“*So long, Corney; job’s all right ’s 
long as we’s at our moorin’s, but cruisin’, 
Lor’, she’s a divin’ bell’; slogging orl 
acrost the Bay in winter ain’t in it. So 
long, old pal.’ And he hurried away. 

“The search parties were now pouring 
into the engine-room and stoke-hold, and 
with a sickly sort of feeling I went down 
to see what was going on. 

“The tank containing the President 
showed by the gauge glass that it was 
full, and they passed it by, but the next 
one was empty, and one of the men 
scrambled on top of it, and holding his 
lantern inside of it, he looked in. He used 
some Spanish oaths and jumped down. 

“The third tank was half full, and he 
repeated the performance there. This 
tank being half full seemed to connect 


his mind with the tank that was appa- 
rently quite full, and he climbed on the 
top of it and pulled away the cover. 

“ Perspiration burst from my every pore, 


as I kept myeyes glued on him. An age 
seemed to pass between each of his move- 
ments. The results of our rashness passed 
through my mind ina picture. The 
steamer seized and. confiscated, and the 
closing of my career in the Mercantile 
Marine. 

“The man looked at the space between 
the surface of the oil and top of the tank, 
and drew his cutlass, and was in the act 
of pushing it into the corner where the 
President was standing, when Shadwell 
rolled in, and shouted out something in 
Spanish. 

“The man immediately jumped from 
the tank, and all clustered round Shad- 
well, who talked vehemently, the men 
swearing, and shouting ‘ vamos.’ 

“In two minutes the engine-room and 
stoke-hold were clear, and in another five 
they were all in their boat, pulling for a 
brig that lay inside of us. 

“ Well, we got our man out, but we 
had some trouble with him, as he was 
nearly poisoned with the smell, and with 
the fumes he had been inhaling, but we 
landed him safely at Buenos Ayres. 

“We each got another hundred before 
he left, so my share came to six hundred. 
We struck the top of the market, and got 
a rattling freight home, so I think I am 
justified in calling our friend ‘A Lucky 
Sardine.’”’ 
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Tue performances of the “Ring” in 
English, details of which have already 
been made known, commence 
opens ma towards the end of January 
English, under the direction of Dr. 
Richter. The experiment will 
afford several of our oratorio and concert 
singers opportunities to distinguish them- 
selves in a new field, to which most of 
them have for some time aspired. In the 
meantime, musical England is agog with 
excitement and expectation. 
Durinc the coming months several 


artists of note, including Rosenthal and 
Godowsky, will be heard ; and 
any of the smaller fry, few 
of whom are wise in persisting 
in their attempts to adorn a profession 


Coming 1», 
Concerts, 


for which they are not fitted, propose 
facing the ordeal of criticism. It is to 
be regretted that the persons who have 
advised these ill-equipped young people 
to come forward cannot be proceeded 

against for an offence to good taste. 
Tue Carl Rosa Covent Garden Season 
will be the chief musical attraction for 
the next three weeks. Dur- 

The : oan a 

Cari Rosa Ng the engagement Goring- 
Covent Thomas’ “ Esmeralda” —a 
Garden work which stands out 
Saneem amongst all other English 
operas—is to be revived, while the reper- 
toive will include several popular works. 
Amongst the singers are Herr Julius 
Walther, Mr. Walter Wheatley, Miss 
Elizabeth Burgess— whose neat execu- 
tion of florid passages should prove accept- 
able, Miss Doris Woodall—a Carmen who 
invariably wins applause galore, Mr. 
Arthur Winckworth, Miss Christine Ritz, 
Miss Amy Rolda, and Mr. Edward Davies 
(whose voice is of excellent quality), 
and Mr. Goossens and Mr. Van Noorden 
will conduct. The public may expect 
representations which are free from the 


ludicrous and objectionable features which 
sometimes have characterised the per- 
formances of other companies. We have 
heard a great deal about “ National 
Opera” and “recognition of native 
talent” from Mr. Charles Manners— 
through the medium of speeches and 
letters to the papers. Beyond providing 
educated people with vast entertain- 
ment, these efforts, it seems to me, serve 
no good purpose, while the innovations 
of the Moody-Manners management and 
the astonishing manner in which the 
voles often are distributed—I1 Conte, in 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” being allotted 
to a sort of operatic Dick Turpin, and 
Masetto to a “musical comedy” per- 
former—effectively prevent most persons 
tolerating the spectacles which, appar- 
ently, gladden Mr. Manners’ heart. Fortu- 
nately for the cause of opera in English, 
the Carl Rosa Company is directed by a 
manager who has a sense of the fitness of 
things—musical and otherwise. 

By some happy chance Messrs. Boosey 
& Co. have departed from their usual 
course. For they have pub- 
lished a ditty which has 
escaped the scathing pen of a 
“critico severo.” In Montagu 
Ring’s “A Summer Love 
Song,” singers will find an attractive air, 
while the accompaniment has no terrors 
for the amateur accompanist. The song 
may be recommended to the notice of 
tenors and baritones who find it desir- 
able to steer clear of ditties which bristle 
with difficulties. 

Tue older generation, doubtléss, will 
remember Delle Sedie, the baritone whose 

art was carried to so high a 

Pale pitch, that he sang Rigoletto, 

Renato, and Figaro as few 
have sung them since. Thinking that his 
young colleagues showed little promise 


“A 
Summer 


ve 
Song.” 
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of developing into artists of the 
first rank, Delle Sedie retired 
when in his prime, and, settling 
in Paris, devoted himself to 
teaching. Shortly before his 
much lamented death, he looked 
to others to carry on his work. 
His choice fell upon two of his 
former pupils, Mr. Ingo Simon 
and Madame Eleanor Cleaver 
Simon, who will found the Delle 
Sedie School of Singing in 
London, at 12, Hill Road, St. 
John’s Wood. 
tion, the admirable restraint 
which characterises the singing 
of Mr. and Madame Simon, and 
which is a characteristic of the 
art of Delle Sedie, has frequently 
been favourably commented 
upon by sagacious critics. 

Miss Micnon Nevapa, the 
daughter of Madame Emma 
Nevada, whose colo- 
vatura singing has 
delighted audiences 
throughout the operatic world, 
makes her début (as Rosina) at 
the Costanzi, Rome, in February. 
The young singer’s flexibility of 
voice promises to equal that which has 
made her mother famous. 

THOUGH great pianists do not always 
succeed in teaching others to play as 

they do, Sauer has proved an 

—_— exception to the rule. For 

his pupil, Edouard Goll, who 
has recently been heard in London, has 
almost everything in his favour. He 
combines the light caressing touch of one 
who loves music witha perfect technique ; 
he produces fortissimo effects without en- 
dangering the mechanism of the piano, 
and he is scarcely out of his teens. Truly, 
the youthful Czec isto be congratulated. 

Tue late opera season was chiefly 
remarkable for the success of Signora 

The Tetrazzini, a coloratura singer 
Late Opera and actress of the first magni- 

Season. tude, Indeed, such are her 
qualifications that it would be to the 
advantage of the habitués were she to be 
permanently installed at Covent Garden. 
But should she return, it is to be hoped she 
will exercise greater intelligence in her 


In this connec- 


An Impor- 
tant Début. 
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MADAME ELEANOR CLEAVER SIMON, 


choice of costumes. In “La Traviata” 
and “Lucia di Lammermuir” she evi- 
dently mistook her operatic surroundings 
for some modern drawing-room. Amongst 
the other newcomers were Signor de Luca, 
a baritone who, owing to ability of an 
unusual order, greatly pleased his discrim- 
inating hearers; Mlle. Brhyn, a young 
singer who should have a future before 
her ; Signor Luppi, whose voice is a par- 
ticularly fine one ; and Mr. McCormack— 
a promising beginner. ‘The company also 
included Madame Litvinne, whose Aida 
and Gioconda revealed how fine an artist 
she is, and with what mastery of her art 
she overcomes all difficulties ; Signor Sam- 
marco, whose upper notes are more 
gorgeous than ever; and Signor Bassi, 
who showed to advantage on various 
occasions. Mention also may be made of 
Signor Scandiani, for, thanks to the 
satisfactory manner in which he has 
developed either extremity of his voice, 
he invested Amonasro’s music with 
a significance which often taxes the 









| 





MR. INGO SIMON, WHO WITH MADAME SIMON IS 
OPENING THE DELLE-SEDIE SCHOOL OF SINGING 
IN LONDON, 


resources of baritones whose lower and 
upper notes are weak. The conducting 
was in the hands of Signor Serafin and 
Signor Panizza, both of whom thoroughly 
understand the desirability of following 
the singers. 

The repertoire was, on the whole, well 
chosen. Mozart, Verdi, Gounod, Bizet, 
Puccini, Leoncavallo, Poncielli, and Mas- 
cagni were represented, and “ Germania ” 
was put on for the benefit of those who 
prefer orchestral to vocal effects. It is, 
however, greatly to be regretted that 
“Don Giovanni” did not attract as 
enormous a crowd as did Madame Tetraz- 
zini. Still, the revival enabled lovers of 
Mozart’s incomparable art to again hear 
a masterpiece. Two of the most pleasing 
features about the performance were 
Signor Sammarco’s assumption of the 
title réle and Madame Litvinne’s Donna 
Anna, a part in which she has gained a 
world-wide fame ; while as Don Ottavio, 

No. 58, January, 1908. 
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Mr. McCormack (to whom 
further instruction under a cap- 
able maestro and a few lessons 
in deportment should prove 
highly beneficial) acquitted him- 
self creditably. Signor Sam- 
marco was, on the whole, suc- 
cessful, a circumstance which is 
gratifying to all who know of 
what excellent work he is cap- 
able. He realises the dignity of 
a grand seigneuy and yet sug- 
gests the galantuomo, while in 
the final scene he was espe- 
cially convincing. Vocally, he 
delighted those who have learnt 
to discrimirate between good 
and bad singing. The light and 
shade employed in the recitative 
to the “ La ci darem,” in which 
he used a most deliciously in- 
sinuating quality of voice and 
a truly excellent legato, and the 
admirable manner in which he 
sang the serenade, using just the 
necessary amount of voice, satis- 
fied his most exacting listeners, 
So finely did Madame Litvinne 
sing the dramatic (and exacting) 
“Or sai che l’onore,” that one 
wished she had included the 
second air, “ Non mi dir.” 

The reader will remember the produc- 
tionof Mr. Vincent Thomas’s “‘Gwenevere” 
a couple of years ago—and 
with what ardour the members 
of the amateur chorus entered 
into their work. This enthusiasm still ob- 
tains. For recently these ladies and gentle- 
men performed the first act of this 
exceedingly promising opera with a zest 
which speaks volumes for their loyalty to 
the composer. Upon this occasion the 
tenor, Mr. John Dixon, who managed a 
pleasant voice withnolittleskill, displayed 
considerable temperament and musical 
feeling. While avoiding the set forms—the 
cut and dried methods which distinguish 
the work of some of his brother composers, 
Mr. Thomas has not been attracted by the 
bizarre effects which appeal to the “ad- 
vanced” school. Briefly, he has a happy 
knack of avoiding both the obvious and 
the abnormal ; and his music displays that 
restraint which distinguishes the musician 


“ Gwene- 
vere.” 
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MISS ROSINA ELSTON—THE BATH SINGER— 
WHO CONTRIBUTED TO THE SUCCESS OF 
THE RECENT TROWELL RECITAL. 


from the spurious imitation. The graceful 
phrases with which Launcelot greets 
Gwenevere are instinct with poetic feel- 
ing; the tenor air, which was added-as a 
bonne bouche, has that charm which comes 
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only of inspiration ; and the chorus with 
which the act closes forms an appropriate 
climax. The work may, be commended to 
the excellent judgment of Mr. Van 
Noorden, of the Carl Rosa Company. 
A sense of the fitness of things is as 
necessary to the singer as it is to any 
other person. This was par- 
A Sense of ticularly exemplified at the 
the Fitness : : 
of Things, Tecent Denza Concert. For 
upon this occasion, a soprano 
with an unusually fine voice somewhat 
marred the proceedings by including in the 
programme a couple of English ditties 
which were commonplace to the last 
degree. Nor is it possible to commend a 
poet who perpetrated the line— 


“ And the moon rose pale with love,” 


Under no circumstances should he be 
allowed to have his astounding jingle set 
to music—even to such music as has been 
provided. 
Mr. Arnold Trowell has been described 
as “The magician of the ‘cello.” In 
“The addition to proving his claim 
Magician to the title, he produces a 
ofthe beautiful tone. It is delight- 
Cello.” Seay nes 
fully liquid and even. 
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